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which has succeeded Mr. Steven Cartwright, the former editor. 
An apology is due to readers for its belated appearance. The 
difficulties in making such a change are manifold; tae journal itself 
is largely transitional in character and some time will have to elapse before 
it can take on the new form which is intended for it. 


T issue of the Canadian Forum was produced by a new editorial group 


The principle of free controversy will be adhered to by the new group 
and it is hoped that the Forum will be looked upon as a journal in which 
advanced thought may be expressed without the odious blue-pencilling that 
reduces most attempts at originality to a uniform pattern of maudlin commer- 


cialism. 


The Forum will depend almost entirely on its circulation for financial 
support. By rigid economies in all directions—particularly in printing—the 
new editorial group have been able to reduce the cost of production to the 
level of ordinary income. Improvements—such as an enlarged literary ana 
art section—will be effected as the circulation of the journal increases. 


Arrangements have been made for contributions from Brilish and Ameri- 
can writers; these will appear in subsequent issues. Mr. John Cripps, who 
is now on this continent, will on his return to Great Britain act as the London 
correspondent of the Forum, and others in various parts of Europe will also 
contribute from time to time. 


There is little prospect of personal enrichment for those who serve the 
Forum, but we should have been considerably poorer had it been allowed 
to die, since it is one of the very few journals whose ideal is the maintenance 
of a high cultural standard in Canada. 











WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 


E. J. URWICK 


HE answer to my simple query is, of course, con- 
T tained in two words—God knows. Alf that I 

have to say is a rather confused expansion of 
the content of the question, involving every aspect 
of the matter except one. I have prudently refrain- 
ed from dragging in religion. 

Taking first some of the political implications, 
may I emphasize certain obvious facts about the 
modern State and its functions? In the short his- 
tory of modern democracy, we have witnessed the 
momentous change from the government as the 
simple Sovereign Power, protecting the liberties of 
all the citizens whose will it represented, to govern- 
ment as an Unlimited Service Organization, protect 
ing all whose claim seems plausible, or better, for 
cible, with little attention to the liberty of anyone. 
At first sight, the modern government seems to be, 
at any rate, adequately equipped for its task. Good 
democrats should look with pride upon the four 
thousand odd democratically elected authorities 
which manage the services required in our small 
nation, and with positive awe upon the 175,000 
separate authorities with which our greater and 
even more efficient neighbour is equipped. But 
the results inspire almost too much awe and much 
fess pride. We learn from expert testimony that 
our own authorities waste 50 percent of their (or 
rather, our) money; we know that our neighbour is 
not yet entirely efficient in the primary function of 
government—the bringing to justice of thieves and 
murderers. Consequently, we begin our considera- 
tion of present tendencies and future necessities 
with a strong suspicion that democratic government 
is not quite equal to its job and had better not have 
anything more to do. 


UT our caution is completely beside the point. 

We have to face the fact that it is no longer 

a matter of considering how government ought 
to govern, but how our Universal Service Organiza- 
tion can meet the irresistible pressure of demand 
for more and even more services. It is already com- 
mitted to three sets of functions, each of which is 
unlimited and illimitable. First, it has undertaken 
the protection of individuals of every class and 
kind, ranging from gullibte investors to underpaid 
workers, from feeble-minded girls to ignorant con- 
sumers, from neglected children or animals to any- 
one stupid enough to walk into trouble; and of in- 
terests of any kind, ranging from the commercial 
interests of (once independent) trades and indus- 
tries to the more vital interests of huge groups hard 
_ hit by national or economic disasters. We are ra- 
ther a long way beyond the simple protection of the 
citizen against thieves and rogues and criminals, 
envisaged by the early democrats. 

Secondty, it has undertaken the close super- 
vision of activities in the interest of individual as 
well as public safety. It cannot apparently do other- 
wise, in the face of new engines of destruction such 
as automobiles, whose users need protection even 
more than their natural prey, the pedestrians. And 
a single service such as this is found to strain the 
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capacity of an entire police force, leaving too free a 
field open for more old-fashioned crimes of violence, 
In face, also, of the new and shining devices thought 
up by enterprising sellers or makers of “goods,” 
as well as by adventurers and charlatans. If a fool 
is born every minute, then the activities which ex- 
ploit his folly will soon call for a new law every 
day and a new inspector every hour. 

Thirdly, govermnent has definitely undertaken 
the provision of positive benefits, with no limit 
whatever. These fall into two classes, both now so 
big that any description is difficult. The first class 
may be called “functional,” for it consists of the 
unlimited extension of utility services. leading just 
as far as the changing definition of “necessaries” 
will go. We began with water and drains; we pass- 
ed on to the provision of education and even enter- 
tainment. The case for other services grows daily 
stronger. Are not milk and bread more important 
pense radio performances, or even vocational train- 
ing? 

The second class, under the general heading 
“remedial,” now covers an almost terrifying field, 
for it includes such vast items of provisian as univer 
sal health services, retief services, and the supply 
of homes—each one of which involves an indefini- 
tely expanding task. 


OW, the financial strain is perhaps the least 
N part of the difficulty. The great trouble is 

the sheer incapacity of government to do the 
job. And yet the job must not only be done, but 
must be done on a constantly increasing scale. The 
pressure is now irresistible; all parties are vieing 
with each other in nearly all countries to force 
the hands of their governments, with only occa- 
sional checks (as in England and Australia, which 
put on the brakes for a year or two). ‘This pres- 
sure does not nowadays arise from the left wing 
of Socialism and Labour. It is universal and comes 
from al parts of the right wing with equal force. 
Socialists are in some ways even less responsible 
than others, for they are now marching far beyond 
the simple demands of the Fabians and the old 
time Labourites. Many of them are passing out of 
sight into the extreme leftist position, and are busy 
coquetting with a communism which witl supersede 
all demands for piecemeal intervention. The pres- 
sure, as I have said, comes equally from right and 
from left, from every kind of sober or moribund 
citizen or group of citizens, even from boards of 
trade and Conservative cabinet ministers. We have 
definitely accepted the state of a sane Unlimited Ser- 
vice institution, and we have to face the conse- 
quences. 


O talk of going back to old Liberalism is just 
T beating the empty air, though there are stil] a 

few obscurantist champions of laissez-faire, 
whose voices are occasionally heard. The ofd Li- 
beralism assumed individual responsibility for the 
management of life. But to-day, SOCIAL responis- 
bility is not only the assumption, but the fact, and 
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PIRANDELLO- 


SADA F. KITELEY 


INCE Luigi Pirandello has won the Nobel Prize 
S in Literature for 1934, we have, not unnaturally, 
become more interested in this strange, vital 
man of ideas. What his relation to the other out- 
standing literary figures of the day may be, pos- 
terity will suitably affirm. Meanwhile, let us glance 
at him, his work, his philosophy, then each in his 
own way, form what estimate these analytical and 
comparative days may demand. 

In his portraits we behold a face of extraordi- 
nary dignity and nobility, with deep eyes, sharply 
arched eyebrows and neat beard. His caricatures 
have pointed the eyebrows and sharpened the beard 
—a very Mephistopheles. And, indeed, in his work 
we find the same qualities, deep clear understanding 
pencilled with irony, with satire. 


ORN June 28th, 1867, near Girgenti in Sicily, he 
B went at 19 to study in Rome, and later, in 
1891, to the University of Bonn, Germany. Here 
he took honours in philosophy and philology. Re- 
turning to Rome he began writing and teaching and 
was for many years professor of history and litera- 
ture at a girls’ lyceum. During the early part of 
his career he lived a very secluded life in an apart- 
ment on the outskirts of the city. 

His first novel, The Outcast, was published in 
1894 and in the next forty years some twenty vol- 
umes of short stories, five novels and over twenty 
plays have appeared. It was not until the time of 
the Great War that he seriously turned his attention 
to the drama. He had begun to feel that this 
form was increasing in importance and at that time, 
while his son was fighting on the Austro-Italian 
front, he flung himself into the writing of plays, 
partly in an effort to keep his mind fully and end- 
lessly occupied against the horror of the war. 


More recently, since these plays have made him 
famous, Pirandello’s life has increased its tempo. 
An actor (and a good one, too, says his company), a 
manager and director, he attends official receptions 
and hurries back and forth across Europe. 

During an interview, when asked how he worked 
he replied, ‘I have no fixed programme. My life 
consists of impressions, and I always want to be 
different and original. I really could not tell you 
which of my works is my favourite. They are all 
the creation of my nerves and energy. To every one 
of them there is some souvenir attached, souvenirs 
which even now have great effect upon me; they 
imbue me with feverish energy—in short, they in- 
spire me. Thus you will understand why I am the 
last who would be able to set up a standard of value 
of my works’. And later‘. . . I feel that I am of the 
modern, the throbbing life.’ 

Also he is of Italy. Our special] Anglo-Saxon 
viewpoint may colour our ideas of an author whose 
entire environment has been different from our own, 
So we must temper our first judgment with some de- 
tached understanding of his particular national 
background as well as his reaction to the general 
trend of the times. 


July, 1935 


SICILIAN by birth, Luigi Pirandello brings a 
A fire, a restless, vigorous thrust to mingle with 
or to motivate his philosophy. The art of 
many of the great Italian figures preceding him 
was of a great but personal nature, Manzoni’s theory 
of hunmanitarianism—love and consideration for the 
humblest—with the ideas which sprung from that, 
has formed a basis for modern Italian literature. 
Verga believed in Nature ever powerful. D’Annun- 
zio’s work wore a Cloak of classic repose over exqui- 
sitely phrased, delicately poetic sensuality. Pascoli 
devoted himself to mystery. Fogazzaro told of the 
power of the human spirit, divinely inspired, to 
triumph over the flesh. After the poetic mysticism 
and nature worship the art of Italy turned to 
humour, to irony. Guido Gozzano abandoned in his 
poetry, all the familiar forms and used with unex- 
pected success, complete simplicity delicately 
touched with humour and irony. Disillusionment and 
depreciation were elegantly and astutely expressed. 
In the novel and short story also irony blossomed in 
such writers as Moretti, Bontempelli and Panzini. 
Pirandello’s thought went beyond his contempor- 
aries. His irony is not directed against current 
ideas or individual men but at the very nature of 
life. All visible form is illusion, 


Then too, the Grotesque Movement, as it is call- 
ed, is visible in his work. Luigi Chiarelli’s “Mask 
and the Face” was the first “grotesque” in the 
modern Italian theatre but the idea of man as a 
puppet appeared in Pirandello’s novels and stories 
before his plays were written. Maeterlinck, also, 
had created man-marionettes, creatures without 
will, driven by forces they did not understand, but 
the Italian dramatists were more derisive than 
poetic, so we have the “grotesques”. Pirandello’s 
characters are frequently not merely driven by these 
outside forces, such as love or social custom, but 
are fully aware that they themselves are powerless. 
And behind all the “grotesques” was the old Com- 
media Del’Arte with its stock characters — Har- 
lequin and the rest. Though if Pirandello can be 
said to have any stock characters, they are, rather, 
human habits, emotions and ideas. 


URMISING casually, we usually associate 
S humour with laughter. Pirandello is con- 

stantly referred to as a humourist; as such he 
was known during the earlier part of his career 
when he wrote short stories and novels. Yet upon 
reading any collection of the stories, we may smile 
but we do not laugh. There are usually not more 
than two or three which we would call thoroughly, 
purely humourous. Some of the stories are filled 
with light, gentle irony, others with the split-glass 
edge of satire, but always through his irony, per- 
meating its very fibre, is sadness, infinite, inex- 
plicable. It is the pathos of man caught in the 
wheel of destiny. Destiny, because by his own 
nature he cannot transcend those bonds and fetters 
in which he finds himself cast. Some of the char- 
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French Canada. It seems strange that a small 

ethnic group—sixty thousand people at the 
time of the conquest; about three million now— 
should have preserved its identity for so long in 
the vast North American agglomeration. The theory 
of the ‘melting pot’ would not apply to the shores of 
the Saint Lawrence. 


From the plain fact of survival, outsiders are 
apt to presume that French-Canadians are not adap- 
table; that they are immune from assimilation; or 
that they will indefinitely maintain their aloofness 
in the face of Americanization. 

These presumptions are groundless, or such, at 
least, will be my argument. Readers will reach 
their own conclusions. 


ANY French-Canadians in the past have drift- 
M ed away from their racial moorings. They 

can be found everywhere from Labrador to 
the Pacific Ocean. They migrated singly, or in 
bulk, as they did during the economic crisis of the 
eighties. Now they form part of the new communi- 
ties that have absorbed them body and soul. What 
is left of their French, after they have spoken 
English from thirty to fifty years, sounds foreign. 
The few who came back fitted no longer into their 
former homes. 


A French-Canadian individually is an adaptable 
person. Like the ancient coureurs-des-bois, he loves 
an adventure and welcomes a change. Left to him- 
self he merges into his surroundings. Language is 
no barrier; he soon learns another. 

But he is sociable; he would rather live with his 
fellow-men. Unlike the British, he is seldom found 
solitary, away from his kind. That is why French- 
speaking emigrants usually have gathered in clus- 
ters on the prairies, in British Columbia, Oregon, 
California or elsewhere. They are an important ele- 
ment in the population of New England; their num- 
bers there reached near a million. Some others are 
rooted deeper in the country of their adoption; they 
were the first settlers, as in Louisiana, on the shores 
of the Detroit River, in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
For, at.one time, much of North America, from the 
Saint Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, was a French 
colony. Louisiana was ceded to the United States 
in 1803, by Napoleon, and remained French till 
much later. 


GS French « is often expressed at the survival of 


F individuals can be assimilated, this also is true 
[ of compact groups, like those of Louisiana and 

New England, but only in reverse proportion to 
their size. The larger the group, the slower it is to 
disintegrate. There is fairly little left in Louisiana 
of the ways and customs of the ancient Acadians 
that went from Louisbourg to exile nearly two 
hundred years ago; and they formed the majority. 
The Creoles there are not really French. The langu- 
age, already adulterated, is not everywhere passing 
to the new generation. So we hear, and the langu- 
age is the last rampart of nationality when the other 
traditions have faltered. 
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Survival of French Canada 


MARIUS BARBEAU 


The French-Americans in the north-eastern 
states of the Union are more easily recognizable. But 
they are no longer French-Canadians. From farm- 
ers they have become labourers and city folk in a 
day. Most of their ancestral traditions are gone. 
They are satisfied with the country of their adop- 
tion. 


All in all, French-Canadians have become Ameri- 
cans in the proportion, roughly, of one to three. 
And the process is still at work. 


Within the Canadian border, the old French 
settlement of the Detroit River (Windsor, Sandwich 
and Amherstburg) is, likewise, fast shedding its in- 
dividuality. Most of the Acadian groups of the 
Maritime Provinces have gone a long way towards 
assimilation—farther than they would themselves 
believe. 


ed. Well over two million French-Canadians, 

speaking their native language, Catholic, and 
supposedly, conservative. Nationality stands here 
on firm ground; it is aware of itself—if not, at 
times, self-conscious—and it determined to preserve 
its birthrights. The French themselves acknowl- 
edge its existence, they seldom question the fact of 
their stability. 

For over a century after the fall of New France, 
French-Canadians (or ‘Canadiens’ as they were 
called) remained in the majority on the Saint Law- 
rence. They were over eighty thousand to a few 
hundred British,a score of years after the Conquest. 
French-Canada then was a force in itself. It was 
self-supporting. British immigrants—the Scotch in 
particular—intermarried with them and lost their 
nationality. Meuron and Darmstadt regiments of 
the Ameircan war were disbanded in Quebec, and 
were assimilated. This happened likewise to many 
British soldiers disbanded after the Napoleonic 
wars, or to Irish immigrants after 1830. My pater- 
na] grandmother was one of these, and in her old 
age, she no longer remembered English. 


But the tables have been turned. Quebec enter- 
ed Confederation in 1867, when it became a minor- 
ity. It is now part of the vast North American 
system of capitalistic exploitation. In sheer num- 
bers it amounts to less than three to well over a 
hundred millions. It cannot help, in most ways, but 
to swim with the stream. 


T « major unit, Quebec, remains to be consider- 


after the Conquest furnished a vital alternative 

to French-Canada: that of virtually entering 
the Union, or keeping aloof if it could get conces- 
sions from Great Britain. Their church used this 
opportunity to secure its own rights. Mgr. Briand, 
the bishop, went to London and received full satis- 
faction. His clergy, under his instructions, saved 
the day for Albion. And it was the only well-organ- 
ized form of authority at the time. Yet there were 
insurgents along the Saint Lawrence. At Ile d’Or- 
leans, on the south shore, and elsewhere, pro-Ameri- 
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a busy bustling, happy sort of fellow; profoundly 

ignorant and pretty contemptuous of politics. Of 
Canada he asks little more than to be left alone to 
cut his forests, mine his mountains, plow his valleys 
and fish his seacoast—with plenty of time off for 
golf at Colwood and Shaughnessy, for tennis down 
in the lush valley of Okanagan, for an all-night 
poker game up at Prince George. Given prosperity 
and the rapid tempo of development, of expansion 
and increase to which he has been accustomed since 
the days of the marching frontier, and he is decid- 
edly conservative, individualistic, British to the 
core—poor material, you would think, for radical 
reforms and new-fangled economics. 

Yet to-day British Columbia is probably the most 
radical] area in all Canada. It is an accepted com- 
monplace of politics—accepted by all sides—that 
the socialist C.C.F. would sweep the province if an 
election were held to-morrow. It is an accepted 
commonplace also that the existing government of 
Mr. T. D. Pattullo is going to swing more sharply to 
the left than ever during the next twelve months— 
first, because it wants to; second, because it has to. 
And up and down the province, in the best clubs of 
Vancouver, in the ranch houses on the old Cariboo 
Road, even in the legislature itself you hear that 
whisper of despair, ‘secession’—wild, desperate talk 
which feeds on the discontents of these times and 
is no less the very stuff of current politics because 
it is senseless. 


ACK East they wonder what is happening out 
B here. They look at you in Montreal and To- 
ronto as if you were a little mad if you come 
from the same province as Mr. Pattullo and our blaz- 
ing western prophet Gerry McGeer; mad and men- 
dicant, asking a hand-out from our hard-pressed 
eastern brothers to be spent on our customarily 
riotous living. Back East it has begun to dawn on 
them at last that something strange and rather sin- 
ister is happening beyond the Rockies, but they 
haven’t found out yet what it is. 

Back of it all, of course, are the stark facts of 
economic pressure, the depression which has hit 
British Columbia harder than most places because 
we are accustomed to living better than our neigh- 
bours. But on the surface of events many things 
have combined to put us in our present humour. 


P ices’ there were the magnificent election prom- 


[" normal times, your average British Columbian is 


ises of the Pattullo Government. True, Mr. Pat- 

tulle himself never promised to produce the 
miracle of Work and Wages which was the 
thundering battle cry of the 1933 election, but his 
party did it for him. He went into office with that 
promise on his back, a burden sufficient to subdue 
any man less confident, less vigorous, less boyish 
than the remarkable prime minister of British Col- 
umbia. Anyway, the government’s inability to pro- 
duce Work and Wages—there are over 100,000 of 
British Columbia’s 700,000 on relief now—has pro- 
duced the wave of disillusionment and discontent 
which was inevitable and obvious from the begin- 
ning. 


July, 1935 





Storm Over the Pacific 


BRUCE HUTCHISON 


On top of that you have the C.C.F., stronger here 
than in any part of Canada, the most active, the 
best-organized and the most articulate political 
force in the province to-day. Having come uncom- 
fortably close to carrying the province in 1933, pre- 
vented from doing so by the opportune dissolution 
and suicide of the Conservative party and the whole- 
sale swing of conservatives behind Mr. Pattullo, the 
C.C.F. is now fattening on the Government’s dis- 
appointments and difficulties. It is organizing, 
talking, agitating, planning for the victory which 
it expects in 1937. 

Then there is Mr. McGeer, the most intriguing 
politica] figure west of the Lakes and potentially 
the most important, if his increasing flame doesn’t 
go out before the general election in which he will 
run for Parliament. Mr. McGeer was elected as a 
Liberal, was Mr. Pattullo’s ablest campaigner, but 
he didn’t get into the cabinet. So he calmly became 
leader of the opposition in the Legislature, got him- 
self elected mayor of Vancouver with a record ma- 
jority and has whooped up his campaign for a new 
monetary system, a planned economy and a State 
control of things which pauses only on the thresh- 
hold of straight socialism, until credit reform 
under a new banking system will probably prove the 
chief issue of the general election out in these parts. 

Lastly, and perhaps more important than all, 
British Columbia has just discovered in cold figures 
what Confederation is costing it. We have always 
known, of course, that we are paying dear for it, 
both in our original Terms of Union and in the 
trading system of Canada, which made us sell our 
products in the cheap markets of the world and buy 
what we needed in the dear, tariff-protected markets 
of Ontario and Quebec. We have always known 
that the East exploited us, lending us money to buy 
its products, but it was only a couple of months 
ago that we got the facts. 


UR economic council, known familiarly as the 
O covernment’ brain trust, has just completed 

a survey of our economics and the results 
were just what was needed to inflame this western 
country to record heat. There is no space to go 
into them in detail, but the key fact was this—in 
1933, the last year studied, we bought about $100,- 
000,000 worth of goods at retail prices in eastern 
Canada and all we sold there was $4,000,000 worth. 
We had a favourable trade balance with foreign 
nations of $20,000,000, but the unfavorable balance 
with eastern Canada left us with a net shortage 
of around $76,000,000. 

This has gone on for years and the balance has 
been made up mostly by our huge borrowings. We 
appreciate the loans but we are having a hard time 
to pay them. We certainly can’t go on borrowing 
like that any more—not if the East expects to get 
repaid at all. 

Whether the brain trust is right or wrong, these 
facts have convinced British Columbia that there 
has got to be a new deal between the west and the 
east. Mr. Pattullo’s chief difficulty is not to get 
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NOTES AND 
COMMENTS | 


ONSIDERING that a general election is due so 
C soon, the present parliamentary session has 

been unspeakably dull. Not even the highly 
imaginative despatches of the press gallery corre- 
spondents as they construct new political align- 
ments within the disintegrating Bennett government 
have been able to give colour to the proceedings. 
Obviously the main reason for this dullness has 
been that Mr. Bennett’s much heralded reform of 
the capitalist system has now been reduced to 
practical nullity. By the brilliant manoeuvre of his 
radio speeches he captured the initiative from the 
two opposition parties who had been attacking him, 
and he put himself upon the offensive—which is 
what every good general ought to aim at doing. It 
looked for a while as if his government were going 
to the country with a fairly far-reaching programme 
of state intervention in business. But that pro- 
gramme, if it ever existed anywhere except in Mr. 
Herridge’s mind, has now foundered on the B.N.A. 
Act. Everyone beyond the mental age of twelve 
now suspects that most of the Bennett measures, 
trifling as they are, are ultra vires of the Dominion 
parliament and have no purpose save to delude that 
great mass of the electorate whose mental age is 
less than twelve. So Mr. King’s policy of watchful 
waiting was right after all. He also has no pro- 
gramme for dealing with our economic problems. 
But he will consult the provinces about our consti- 
tutional problems; and that, of course, cannot be 
done until after a general election. In fact Mr. 
King calculates on getting nicely through the first 
four years of his next government without doing 
anything more than consult the provinces. And by 
the end of that time he hopes that prosperity will at 
last have got round that elusive corner. 


A ‘NATIONAL’ GOVERNMENT? 


HE net result of all our excitement during re- 
T cent years appears to be that our big business 

men are going to get their own way as usual. 
They have always maintained that the way back to 
prosperity was to leave them to seek profits as they 
saw fit and to trust to their well-known gener- 
osity for passing on some of the profits to the little 
fellows. President Roosevelt had pretty thoroughly 
given in to American big business men before the 
Supreme Court came along and gave him an excuse 
for the failure of his New Deal to redistribute 
wealth more equitably. His failure has created an 
atmosphere of defeatism about all attempts at gov- 
ernment intervention on this continent, and journals 
such as the Financial Post, Saturday Night, and 
the Winnipeg Free Press are sedulously spreading 
the business man’s gospel in Canada. Mr. King’s 
Liberal government will fit in with their purposes 
admirably. We have never had a statesman in Can- 
ada who is so expert at doing nothing gracefully as 
is Mr. King. Why then should so many of our busi- 
ness men talk so much about a ‘national’ govern- 
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ment? Unless there is some deep-laid plot, much 
more far-reaching than Sir Edward Beattie’s little 
C.P.R. racket, most of this talk seems at the moment 
to be moonshine. The time for one of these ‘na- 
tional’ governments will not come until four years 
of Mr. King’s drifting have got us into further 
economic difficulties, and then there will undoubt- 
edly be an insistent cry for a business man’s dic- 
tatorship. Then, but not till then, the time will 
be ripe for another campaign like that of 1917. 


HOW TO AMEND THE B.N.A. ACT 


on Mr. Woodsworth’s motion to study our fed- 

eral constitution seems to have done some use- 
ful exploratory work. But it was badly reported in 
the press, our journalists being so ignorant of even 
the rudiments of the subject that they could not 
report or discuss the committee’s proceedings intel- 
ligently. And all its work will have to done over 
again in a Dominion-Provincial conference in which 
those participating will be moved chiefly by consi- 
derations of political expediency. 

There are two sets of problems about the B.N.A. 
Act, one having to do with the method under which 
it is or ought to be amended, and the other with 
what specific amendments are necessary or desirable 
at the moment. It is with the first problem that the 
committee has been dealing. This is a difficult 
matter and has been made more difficult by the 
persistent flirtations carried on by statesmen of all 
parties in the past with ‘provincial rights’ doctrines. 
Mr. Bennett has tried to get round the difficulties 
by his new theory that the line of interpretation 
adopted by the Privy Council in the aviation ard 
radio cases gives to the Dominion all the powers 
that it needs and that, therefore, the question of 
amending the constitution does not arise. But this 
characteristic tour de force has already been shown 
to be not quite so effective as it looked to be at the 
beginning of the session. Sooner or later we shall 
have to face the question of amendment and of the 
process by which amendment is to be carried out. 


T= committee of the House of Commons set up 


N these circumstances it is worth pointing out 
| that the clearest and most definite proposals 

on the amending process are those which were 
presented to the House of Commons committee by 
Professor F. R. Scott of McGill. His scheme is that 
an amendment should require a majority of both 
Houses at Ottawa sitting in joint session (this is to 
get around the obstacle of the senate’s vote) and 
a further approval of a majority of the provincial 
legislatures. A provincial legislature which did not 
oppose any proposed amendment within a year of its 
being passed at Ottawa would be deemed to have 
consented. Amendments which dealt with certain 
sections of the Act (those which protect the educa- 
tional, linguistic and cultural institutions of the 
racial minority in the country) would require the 
consent of all the provincial legislatures. This 
scheme seems to provide a reasonable adjustment of 
the conflicting claims of loca] and central jurisdic- 
tions, and to combine reasonable stability with 
reasonable flexibility. But neither it nor any other 
scheme will receive consideration during the period 
of general-election insanity which approaches. 
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THE RAILWAY QUESTION 


HE evidence as to the undue friendship of the 
T Bennett government towards the C.P.R. is so 

overwhelming that Dr. Manion’s sudden pre- 
election conversion to the anti-C.P.R. side need not 
be taken seriously. There is the mysterious inci- 
dent of the Duff Report in which the Commission 
presented conclusions as to the relative efficiency 
of the national and the private lines—conclusions 
very favourable to the C.P.R.—which were distinctly 
not in accord with the analysis of the Commission’s 
own experts. There is the failure to appoint the 
Arbitral Board which was recommended by the 
Commission but bitterly opposed by the C.P.R. 
There is above all the refusal to consider the pro- 
posal of the C.N.R. auditors that the debt burden 
of the C.N.R., as represented in its books, be cut 
in half. And there is Mr. Fullerton’s statement 
that he wanted to go ahead with this proposal but 
was stopped by a letter from the Prime Minister. 
In fact the evidences of the lack of harmony between 
Mr. Fullerton, the responsible administrator of the 
C.N.R., and the government are so numerous as to 
be painful. In face of the organised pressure of the 
C.P.R., supported by practically all of our big busi- 
ness men, for handing over the national road to the 
private concern, we should consider seriously whe- 
ther a merely negative policy against amalgamation 
will be strong enough eventually to succeed. Sooner 
or later the arguments for unifying and co-ordinat- 
ing our transportation system will be seen to be 
unanswerable. If the eventual unification is not 
to take place under Beatty auspices we should begin 
now to prepare the public mind for unification 
under public ownership, and to forewarn against 
another such job as that of 1917 when the Canadian 
Northern and Bank of Commerce interests were re- 
lieved at the expense of the taxpayer. 

If there is anything in the gossip that Mr. Dun- 
ning is coming back into a Liberal cabinet, C.P.R. 
influence is likely to be even more direct and power- 
ful in the next government than it has been in the 
last one. Since neither of the old parties can be 
trusted on this question, it is high time for the 
C.C.F. to be facing up to the question of transporta- 
tion instead of indulging in generalities about the 
co-operative commonwealth. 


STRAWS IN THE JOURNALISTIC WIND 


HE concentration of interest at Ottawa upon a 
T Canadian New Deal has enabled our politicians 

to avoid, as usual, any consideration of Can- 
ada’s external relations. Mr. Bourassa’s motion was 
unfortunately so worded that everybody—imperi- 
alist, isolationist, League enthusiast—could accept 
it with his tongue in his cheek, and so it did not 
effectively challenge the government’s policy of 
drift. Nor did it smoke Mr. Mackenzie King out of 
his hole. We therefore go into the general election 
without any indication as to what the real policy of 
either of the two old parties is in the question of 
Canada’s relationship to Europe. In this field Mr. 
King is as uncommitted as he is in that of internal 
policy. But from the leading Liberal newspapers 
one can get some very definite evidence as to the 
direction in which the Liberal party is drifting. 
The Winnipeg Free Press now shows signs of going 
all out for the so-called Collective System, and it 
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solemnly assures its readers that the ring of vic- 
torious powers which French diplomacy, with 
English help, is building around Germany is an 
exemplification of the League idea of collective 
sanctions against a wrong-doer. We may assume, 
therefore, that when the invitation comes to Canada 
to join in imposing sanctions against Hitler, the 
Free Press will be whooping it up for a League-of- 
Nations war. The Toronto Star, the second most 
important Liberal paper, is drifting in the same 
direction. Its editorial page now frequently recalls 
the last war in which we fought to save democracy. 
More significant, its London correspondent, Mr. M. 
H. Halton, now often mingles anti-German propa- 
ganda in the human-interest stuff which he 
cables to Toronto. What has happened to Mr. Halton 
is obvious. Like the late Walter H. Page and other 
nostalgic North American colonials, he has fallen 
a victim to the West End of London, and now is sup- 
plying us with British propaganda a la Page. The 
Star should recall him and send over someone a 
little more robustly Canadian. We suggest Mr. 
Gordon Sinclair for the job. Among the war of- 
fices and foreign offices of London and the Con- 
tinent he would find just as remarkable patholo- 
gical specimens of humanity as he ever picked up 
in India and the South Seas; and he would be able 
to describe them realistically without such a strain 
upon his own imagination or his readers’ credulity. 


ADVICE TO OVERWORKED STATESMEN 


OW that a general election is approaching all 
N our leading politicians (i.e., all except those 

who are being retired by Mr. Bennett into 
comfortable permanent jobs) are preparing to spend 
the summer half-killing themselves on a series of 
speech-making tours. The net effect of their total 
effort will probably be that not a single vote will be 
changed. Political meetings do serve, no doubt, to 
keep the faithful foaming at the mouth; and per- 
haps this elaborate whipping up of enthusiasm is 
necessary. But these election meetings are no 
longer attended by any save the fanatical partisans 
whose votes are already determined. The result 
is that the overwhelming majority of the electorate 
cast their votes without ever seeing or hearing the 
opposing leaders. If Mr. Bennett stays in the 
Conservative leadership, he will be prevented by 
his health this summer from a repetition of this 
senseless maniacal verbosity. He will be compelled 
to address the Canadian people in a series of radio 
broadcasts which can be carefully prepared, and 
which, if they are worth listening to, will be heard 
by hundreds of thousands who would no sooner go 
near an election assembly than they would be 
caught at a fundamentalist revival-meeting or an 
Oxford Group house-party. This will give him an 
enormous advantage over his opponents; if the 
Conservative cause were not already so hopeless 
it might save a score or more of seats for the party. 
A radio campaign would also leave the political 
leader free to do a little study of the questions 
which he was discussing with the electors—though 
this, of course, is only a minor consideration. None 
of our national political leaders has as yet mastered 
the technique of radio speaking, as President Roose- 
velt has mastered it. Mr. Bennett was applauded 
in his first radio series not because he spoke well, 
but because we were surprised to hear him speak 
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at all; and he will have to improve a great deal if 
he doesn’t want us to tune out on him this summer. 
The future rests with the leader who learns how to 
make use of the radio. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 


Y all odds the funniest item in our newspapers 
B of late was the description of the fraternization 

between the United and the Presbyterian 
Churches. The Reverend Richard Roberts, Moder- 
ator of the United Church, visited the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church during its ses- 
sions at Montreal. While he couldn’t be received 
officially without causing another’ disruption 
among the Presbyterians, he was unofficially ad- 


mitted to the platform, and he unofficially expres- 
sed his good will towards the Presbyterians who 
unofficially reciprocated through their Moderator. 
The spectacle of these two professedly Christian 
denominations so carefully guarding themselves 
lest’ in a moment of exuberant carelessness they 
slip into a Christian attitude towards one another 
is the sort of thing to which our Canadian journal- 
ists are incapable of doing justice. Mr. R. E. 
Knowles of the Toronto Star allowed his garrulous 
sentimentality to play upon the scene for a couple 
of columns. But our Canadian civilization is as 
yet too young and crude for the proper flavour of 
such an incident to be appreciated either by our 
journalists or by their readers. 








LETTER FROM OTTAWA 


HE most unique feature of the present session 

of parliament, now entering its sixth month, 
has been its dullness. The semi-animating strains, 
alas too few, have been heard largely outside the 
walls of the House of Commons and the Senate. 
The weary titan, before stricken down, preferred 
to lay his hopes for reforming capitalism, not be- 
fore the people’s representatives in parliament as- 
sembled, but before a radio audience. Mr. Stevens 
has been heard more on public platforms than from 
his modest seat in the back benches of the Con- 
servative party. The prolonged recess, necessitated 
alike by the ill-health of the Prime Minister and the 
Silver Jubilee of His Majesty, broke the ranks of 
the opposing armies and when the House re-assembI- 
ed the continued absence of the Prime Minister 
turned the battle into a contest with blank cart- 
ridges. Until the middle of the month, the flow of 
birthday honours, jubilee medals and Mr. Hepburn’s 
controversies obscured the dullness of Parliament 
and provided the people, if not with bread, at least 
with circuses. 


R. BENNETT’s long and forceful survey of 

the wheat marketing situation when intro- 
ducing a measure providing for the practical social- 
ization of the grain trade, is evidence, however, that 
he is at times able to speak with his old vigour and 
range of information and to merit the comment of 
Hon. J. L. Ralston, in his reply, taat such “trucu- 
lence, bombastic utterances, and general] partisan- 
ship” suggested Mr. Bennett’s restoration to health 
and “normalcy”. There is, however, no assurance 
that Mr. Bennett has been restored to enduring 
health. He was still, thirty-six hours after his 
speech on the grain trade, quite exhausted and how 
great a part he will be able to play in the election 
is a matter of doubt. That the party, and that he, 
personally, desire full participation in the contest 
is, however, assured and unless there is a very defi- 
nite relapse, it seems likely that with proper cau- 
tion, Mr. Bennett will lead the Conservative ranks 
into the fray. The date of the fray is also in doubt 
but it is generally anticipated that the House will 
not rise until the first or even the second week in 
July and that the election will not be held until 
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some time in September. 

There still remains a great volume of legisla- 
tion to be debated. The bill to create the Canada 
Grain Board, the bill to introduce the single trans- 
ferable vote in Saskatchewan, and the bill which will, 
in effect, set aside the ruling of the Chief Justice 
of Quebec on voters’ lists are three measures likely 
to be long discussed, and there are other measures, 
less controversial, but nevertheless requiring the 
time of the House. The lull occasioned by illness 
and the jubilee has ended. The closing weeks of 
the session promises to do more than compensate 
for the dullness and relative peace of the previous 
five months. 


HE session apart, of course, from the intrinsic 
interest of the unusually large amount of new 
legislation — the statute book will be so large, 
perhaps, as last year’s—is chiefly interesting for 
the strategic manoeuvres of the parties. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s espousal of the language of Strachey and the 
policy of Roosevelt was a bold stroke designed to 
place the Liberals on the defensive, to compel them 
to fight reform, and to tempt them, at all costs, to 
announce a policy. But Mr. Bennett’s courageous 
swing to the alleged left was not too brilliant for the 
brilliance of the astute Mr. King. He executed a 
similar swing by endorsing in vague language the 
objectives of Mr. Bennett’s radio addresses and by 
gathering up any suspicion of the new deal measures 
by encouraging his followers to attack the legisla- 
tion in details. Mr. Bennett’s socialization of grain 
marketing, another bold stroke, completely in accord 
with the wishes of the western wheat pools, has 
been met by the Liberals with the same tactics. The 
proposals have been endorsed in principle, but the 
permanent character of the board and the. compul- 
sory marketing features have been opposed. Mr. 
Bennett summarized the Liberal policy as that of 
“Mr. Facing-both-ways in Pilgrim’s Progress”. To 
all Mr. Bennett’s challenges, Mr. King, like Queen 
Elizabeth, has returned an answer answerless and 
has committed himself to little while approving 

much. ~ 
In a word, Mr. King has succeeded in preventing 
the Conservatives from establishing a clear-cut is- 
(Please turn to Page 312)» 
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A Stranger Here 


GEORGE ABBE 


ized here, I don’t like it. Where I come from no 

one is organized and everyone likes it. And there 
seems to be a great stir about pickets, it seems 
funny to me because the only pickets I knew were 
fences, I’m going to write about everyone’s being 
organized. I don’t like it. There seems to be an 
awful lot going on around here. Busses go by and 
trolley cars. No one stops to look at me and I keep 
on going, remembering other things and looking at 
everything going on. 

I remember Jack Ives. He had brown hair that 
hung in tatters and his eyes were like a bog, and 
he was raking leaves when I left, well, anyway, 
that’s the way he looked, and he said, iook up Mike 
Cronin in New York, but it’s hard to because every- 
one’s organized and no one wants you around long 
enough to say anything important and besides Mike 
Cronin might be anywhere here and there’s a lot of 
tenement houses. 

A fellow said join the union when I asked him 
why so many organizations all with intent faces 
and cries of quick stinging deep down. A union, all 
these people don’t mean anything, yet I remember 
the quiet grasses where the sun came up on cool 
quiet grasses many many more than these, but not 
confusing like all these men fighting against some- 
thing I can’t see, a big system, a lot of money, but 
where? I liked the man who talked to me; he’d 
worked hard like fellows throwing sand in trucks 
I knew on hot summer sweaty days, he had coarse 
hands. I looked at mine and he’d worked hard and 
I liked what he said: he meant it. But he had to 
be with all these men all the time getting to- 
gether to get enough money not so long work his 
child was sick. I’d like to get him alone in a big 
fieid and talk to him slowly till the sun was hot 
overhead and there were no men moving rapidly 
and bent forward discussing employment for a 
thousand miles around and so many conciliation 
boards and starving and the end of capital I can’t 
see right in this room. It’s just the men here, where 
is capital? A big man got up something like a 
selectman back home who wanted more roads the 
state would pay half, and he lifted his hands and 
his voice reached right down into the men, and he 
wanted them all to stand together and even if the 
bosses sent the police to keep in an organization. 
Jack Ives fought a cop on the corner drunk one 
night but we were standing around half laughing 
because we weren’t going to get hit and Jack didn’t 
ask us to fight the cop it was his fight but everyone 
here wants everyone else to stick close and the new 
age with wages and laughing and plenty all around 
will break overhead like a red dawn when the barn 
makes a clear line on the sky and it’s clean and 
deep at the end of the road running up, and horses 
champing. 


| LIKE all these men but better if I knew them in 


| LIKE New York but everyone seems to be organ- 


a kitchen with the kettle steaming and children’s 
voices, maybe someone mentioning something 
about church in an offhand way not meaning it too 
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much when they laughed. Someone said ‘closed shops’ 
and loud shouts, and someone said ‘company union’ 
and cat-calls, and many like ‘C.C.C.’ and ‘social- 
‘ists’ and ‘stretch-out’ and shifting feet and a hand 
thumping on the speaker’s stand right next to the 
glass of water and I still liked the worker next to 
me because his eyes burned and he shouted with 
the rest even though I was next to him and he 
meant it. The meeting broke up and I didn’t have 
anything but the spirit of the meeting and the men 
were going to get somewhere if it killed them and 
I felt even glad myself not even doubting it but 
wondering where. All the men went out and their 
eyes were full of what I’ve seen in the minister’s 
when he lets the bars down and everything rushes 
through. Whenever I said a word to anyone they 
didn’t strike me like they will when the militia 
marches, dead earnest, duty pushing, just to make 
a living. Doors open and I watched their feet, think- 
ing how they’d stand together against the militia 
and capital crumbling all around at big fists pound- 
ing like mouldy bread. 


OUTSIDE and sun, sun in the sky even here where 

smoke sometimes makes me sick and wanting a 
smell one whiff of empty clear under stars. All 
the men around, and down the steps after their feel- 
ings and blunt heavy thoughts together in organi- 
zation in the big room, barren simple and even here 
in the city. Down the steps ahead of me because 
I hung back and wished them luck in my heart all 
of a sudden and then it was funny because there 
were three cops in the street and they were kindly 
looking, ate meals with their wives at night maybe, 
and I watched but none of the workers went up and 
beat them into the road and tore their eyes out and 
they were still organized. They went right by, 
talking together, not even looking at the police some 
of them and the police even spoke to some and I 
wondered tear gas bombs and bodies jarring what 
that meant. Glad suddenly for the feel of the sun 
even through heavy air on my face just like back 
at the porch on the hill first deep breath at morn- 
ing, Myra clashing dishes, new wood split. Myra 
precious all of a sudden and worth more than all 
the buildings going up and up and labor in them 
many months and looking down on everyone going 
everywhere and capital waiting somewhere to fight 
labor. Yes, Myra all through me in a minute and 
I couldn’t get hold of her. I went down the steps 
after the organization. 


ing loose from open fireplace, only lots of faces 

and empty eyes, gave money, got food, sat down, 
drove my eyes straight ahead at street outside no 
workers there now but still saw arms lifted meaning 
something real somewhere sometime and still I felt 
aglow with what they’d dropped into me secretly 
like a bucket into a well under cover of darkness. 
Even glad it was there, would pull it up sometime 
and taste the water maybe, couldn’t get a grip now, 
just images, big arms and voices. Organizations, 
even the “Y” where I stay and dirty soup plates, 


Sine in the restaurant not quiet with smoke blow- 
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old men, young men even, no work for years, dead, 
halting, caring not emptiness in lives ought to be 
going somewhere pitching hay or singing a big wide 
song at a wide sky. Maybe union organization 
meant that I’ll ask the guy at the “Y” desk, what’ll 
he say, nothing brawny and bold like the speaker 
pounding the stand with the glass of water shaking 
and every worker tip-toe inside waiting to spring 
into shout. Going somewhere? Sure going, you 
bet, all together. I’ll bet, just like at autumn morn- 
ing everyone bunching together and rushing the old 
football against the others, fields brown and calling 
you out, everything bringing up strength and want- 
ing to run in a body against a bunch of something 
else. Going somewhere, funny where. Can’t seem 
to tell because nothing coming against them except 
what they think perhaps it’s really happened before. 
Ought to get together and charge the big buildings 
cutting off a lot of sounds and freshness that I’d 
like to bump into again all of a sudden can’t for fifty 
miles around. Buildings and everything happening 
head over heels and go on till you’re dead is what 
they’d better smash as far as I’m concerned. Wipe 
out the buildings and build up a lot of cottages and 
walk over a field to work. They’d feel better when 
they got there and they could fight the militia bet- 
ter if it ever came. Knock down the buildings and 
let swoop of everything that stays with a man clear 
out clutter. 


Still coffee left puddle dirty at bottom, not real 
stuff in big unfriendly place, got to finish it maybe 
some nourishment and not much money at that. 
Pretty girl handing out checks she gets paid all the 
time no clubs swinging at her head and she 
wouldn’t even yell for the union but organized too. 
Door swinging, stand still here a moment and wait 
before subway and cattle closeness and stark burial- 
place faces. All these people going by one organ- 
ization or another, hotel, office, hating bosses maybe 
but what good? Just fight ahead and the organiza- 
tion may pull you through but not set like a line of 
hill rocks the way the union men grouped hard, 
resolute. 


Mist coming, clothes damp against me in an 
hour, workers no food even after I’ve eaten maybe, 
but none dead on the streets. Relief they said but 
they’ll fight. Going somewhere? You bet! Go too 
if I got that warm going out to them again and a 
pitched fight might lose my head suddenly. Funny 
where capital is. It’s got a lot to do with money 
one said but I’ve got ten bucks and board paid a 
week. None dead on the streets, colored movement 
even in the mist and workers sifted out of sight 
strangely between all the buildings ought to be 
knocked down. Everyone intent could walk for- 
ever and never get out why hurry. Subway a long 
way and the steps going down don’t lead to cider 
barrel and a place to sit and rub against cool rough 
stones. Myra’s cooking supper and they roll up their 
sleeves their worries too about enough money for 
a quart of milk and mortgages but no army rushing 
up from the corn field shouting “Closed shops!” 
‘Picket lines I might be there they said but there’s 
a lot to do I’ll go sometime that guy had good stuff 
and he meant it. 


Subway station and people swaying and caught 
up and the rubber edge of the door not catching any- 
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one’s coat. Thick faces, glum, glued into a dead 
light, a dead movement, grinding, grinding, straps 
and hands caught in them and eyes looking out but 
nowhere. Stop and go with the rest the door’s open 
and it’s a station, flowers someone selling in a dark 
coat, dark-eyed, is there flower sellers’ unions. Steps 
and the street and out again, the city endless piled, 
people intent could walk forever and never get out 
why hurry. The organizations, the organizations, 
I’m almost there and the man at the desk may tell 
me and the workers all shouting held together are 
in separate rooms now looking at faces they know 
again even love. But suddenly Myra and something 
hits hard in my heart like golf club quick clip of 
wood against round white along smooth green. 


| ’M here at the steps, “Y” not even clean steps, go 
up into organization and coldness but the man at 
the desk may know, he belongs to a Christian Asso- 
ciation. Into the lobby where tired bodies move and 
broken bodies and soup they get with a ticket down- 
stairs, and my heart tries to meet the man’s at the 
desk when he glances at me but no solid blow, 
glance off and he never saw me at all and my heart 
is alone again he can’t explain something big moving 
deep like the union crowded room and men standing 
up courage drawn and big words to be simplified to 
get what they mean. Capital and labour and Myra 
and even the sky is over this building and Myra 
wipes hands over apron eyes looking I see them. 
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NE of the most obvious, and, at the same time, 
O one of the most painful, features of the un- 
employment problem is its widespread nature. 
It is found existing in every quarter of the globe. 
It seems, however, that it has assumed its most 
serious proportions in those countries possessing the 
largest relative amounts of realized national wealth. 
The poor, and what we sometimes call backward, 
countries have not been so severely afflicted by it. 
From this fact one may be tempted to conclude 
that the former countries have a great deal of unem- 
ployment because they are wealthy, and the latter 
a comparatively small amount because they are poor. 
But this conclusion would be highly unwarranted; 
unwarranted because it would be based upon an 
error which is rather common in reasoning: the mis- 
taking of concomitants for causes. 


If we examine the matter carefully we shall find 
that to a large extent the two phenomena are sepa- 
rate results arising from the same set of causes. To 
be sure, they have a close relationship, and it is part- 
ly casual in character. The involuntary idleness of 
thousands, or even millions, of men in any country 
must of necessity have an unfavourable effect on 
the real wealth of that country. It means that 
human and other productive resources are going to 
waste rather than being used in the creation of 
useful goods and services. 

But apart from this connection, national wealth 
and unemployment are concomitantly related rather 
than causally. They owe their origin largely to 
the same factors. Hence it follows that if we can 
discover the reasons why nations have become rich 
‘ —and here I am not referring to the riches obtained 
by imperialistic expansion, whether through brutal 
wars or peaceful penetration—we shall have dis- 
covered some of the main reasons why we have un- 
employment. Indeed, we shal] have found practic- 
ally all of them. 


HE first chapter in Adam Smith’s classical trea- 
T tise ‘An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 

of the Wealth of Nations’, is entitled ‘Of the 
Division of Labour’. In this chapter, as well as. 
in the two that immediately follow, Smith deals in 
a most interesting fashion with a principle to which 
he attaches the utmost importance. ‘The greatest 
improvement in the productive powers of labour, 
and the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which it is anywhere directed, or 
applied’, he says ‘seem to have been the effects of 
the division of labour’, However much the econo- 
mists of to-day may disagree with their great pre- 
decessor and Master, they are not likely to take 
exception to his opinion concerning the significance 
of this principle, although if they were called upon 
to write about it their treatment would be broader 
than his. Without a doubt the operation of this 
principle, if we may call it such, has been the lead- 
ing cause for the growth in the wealth of nations. 

The division of labour, or, to use a shorter term. 
specialization, has been applied on a very broad 
scale and in a number of different ways. There 
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National Wealth wl Unemployment 


C. E. DANKERT 


is territorial specialization, specialization among 
industries, specialization within industries, special- 
ization among operations. The last has been pushed 
among operations. The last has been pushed to 
to fantastic lengths, and it ig not surprising that 
moralists have risen up in arms against it, many 
of them undoubtedly feeling with Ruskin that it is. 
man rather than the work that is divided. 


system has become a highly complex one, 

and one that is subject to serious dis- 
turbances. With hundreds and thousands of indi- 
vidual producers turning out goods for markets 
that frequently are distant both in time and place, 
and which, partly for this reason and partly be- 
cause of competition, are highly uncertain; with 
no important co-ordinating agencies for unifying 
the activities of these numerous producers and for 
keeping investments flowing at the proper rates: 
into the various channels; with money and credit. 
institutions which we have not yet learned to handle 
efficiently—with a system possessing these charac- 
teristics, instability, involving recurring depres- 
sions, is little to be wondered at. 


Up to now we have relied largely on the forces: 
of competition, on ‘supply and demand’, to keep the 
many parts of the system in proper adjustment. 
But these forces have not been able to do the job 
satisfactorily. With unpleasant frequency, and 
yet with some degree of regularity, the system has 
become ' unbalanced. Instead of functioning 
smoothly, it has become sadly dislocated. In time 
a rough balance has always been restored, largely 
through the free play of competitive influences. 
The depressions have always been followed by 
periods of prosperity. Will these influences, these 
competitive forces, be able to pull us out of the 
present slump and bring our system to a new point 
of comparative equilibrium? Likely; but it will 
not be permanent. The balance will be disturbed 
once more, and again we shal] find ourselves in a 
period of hard times. 


Get an. enormous involving as it does, the use 


Wo: increased specialization our economic 


of an enormous amount of machinery, the 
application of all sorts of organizational devices 
in industry, and the setting up of an intricate money 
and credit mechanism, has brought us wealth. But 
it also brought us unemployment. It has made in- 
voluntary idleness one of the most serious problems 
with which mankind has ever been confronted. 
We could easily solve this problem if we estab- 
lished a large degree of individual, or family, self- 
sufficiency (national self-sufficiency would not do 
it), if we discarded most of our machinery and used 
crude methods of production, and if we used shells 
and wampum as media of exchange. These policies 
would be truly “Erewhonian”, but if we adopted 
them we would certainly have an abundance of em- 
ployment. But after all, mere employment is not 
the thing in which we are primarily interested. 
That could be obtained without much effort. As 
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Nassau Senior pointed out almost a century ago, 
‘If the thing required be employment, we should 
abandon ploughs and even spades. To scratch up 
a 100d with the fingers would give more employ- 
ment than to dig an acre.’ 
UITE apart from the income that it brings in, 
Q employment is, of course, desirable. It is 
not simply and solely a necessary evil. In 
fact, Principal Jacks has gone so far as to say 
that “If a man gets no culture out of his daily 
work, out of his vocation, he will get precious little 
out of anything else.” But for those individuals 
who have not yet accumulated enough wealth to 
keep them for the rest of their days, and that means 
most of us, work is a means more than it is an end. 
It is true that we would be extremely unhappy if we 
were placed in a state of perpetual idleness; but 
that does not mean that we are more interested in 
work than we are in income. First of all we desire 
an income, and in addition we want to be able to 
buy as much as possible with that income. Pur- 
chasing power, the command over real wealth, that 
is our chief consideration. 
OW, if we look at this matter from a collective 
N standpoint we shall find that our purchasing 
power is largely dependent upon what we 
produce. Or stated in a different way, the type of 
economic wealth that we want to possess is largely 
‘produced’ wealth, or wealth in the production of 
which human effort has been expended. This being 
the case, it is important that such effort should be- 
come increasingly productive, that the output of in- 
dustry should keep on constantly growing. Only in 
this way shall we be able to handle in any adequate 
manner the problem of low living-standards. And 
it is well for us to remember that this problem is 
greater than that of unemployment. 

When ‘Student’ said that poverty could be abol- 
ished by “taking” income from some and giving it 
to others, he was guilty of making a most erroneous 
statement. A more equitable distribution of wealth 
is truly a consummation devoutly to be wished, but 
it should be accompanied by a large increase in its 
aggregate amount. 

The great need for increasing total wealth is 
the reason why some of the proposed policies for 
dealing with unemployment are of very doubtful 
value. A return to the production methods of our 
forefathers, the declaration of an inventors’ holi- 
day, a permanent reduction in the hours of work 
(unless accompanied by an actual increase in indus- 
trial output), all these policies are undesirable 
since, if extensively used, they would bring about 
a marked decrease in production. They would react 
unfavourably on the growth of national wealth. 

ECAUSE of the attention it has been receiving 
B recently, the policy of permanently reducing 

the length of the working-day is deserving of 
specia] notice. In his letter ‘Student’ made the 
perfectly shocking statement that “if increase of 
leisure is really more ardently desired than increase 
of real income, unemployment could be removed 
by sharing up the available work, through the reduc- 
tion of working hours.” This conclusion, if it refers 
to permanent removal, is, to say the least, unten- 
able. Yet it seems to be widely supported. Just 
recently the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, at its annual convention, again endorsed a 
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permanently shorter working-day as a measure for 
coping with the unemployment problem, and almost 
any number of additional instances where this sug- 
gestion has been made could be given. 

Why should a reduction in the length of the 
working day remove the unemployment problem? 
Temporarily it will bring some relief, though not to 
those whose living-standards even with the longer 
working-day are too low. But it is extremely un- 
likely that it will make any substantial contribution 
towards the solution of the problem. We can have 
as much unemployment, and a great deal more 
under-employment, with a five-hour day, or even 
with a two-hour day, as with an eight-hour day. 
And why? Simply because a reduction of hours 
will not of itself bring about those changes in our 
economic system which are necessary if we are to 
have a sufficient amount of permanent relief from 
unemployment. This is partly the reason why econo- 
mists are not as optimistic concerning the results 
of a shorter working-day as thousands of other in- 
dividuals seem to be. In fact, it is doubtful if there 
is a single reputable economist, who has given care- 
ful attention to the question of unemployment, who 
looks upon it as a solution. 

They all realize, it is true, that in the coming 
years, as the productivity of industry increases, 
the length of the working-day will be reduced. 
This has happened in the past and there is no basis 
for believing that it will not occur in the future. 
But they are also well aware that if the reduction 
is too rapid, the output of industry will be decreas- 
ed, national wealth will be less than it otherwise 
would have been. And what is more, the amount 
of involuntary idleness will not be permanently 
reduced. 

If one could believe that the establishment of a. 
shorter working-day would bring about a greater 
amount of wisely planned and carefully adminis- 
tered control over industry, then one could support 
the policy without feeling so pessimistic about its 
results. But there is no evidence that this would 
be the case. We could have the five-hour day and 
still have an industrial system differing in no essen- 
tial respects from one with an eight-hour day, ex- 
cept that it would be poorer. And it would be 
poorer because production would be less. 


ITH the low living-standards that we have 
W it would be very foolish for us to curtail 

the output of industry. It should be check- 
ed in some directions; but general restriction is 
about the last thing we want. What we really need 
is regularized growth in production, and it should 
be apparent to everyone that we cannot have that 
unless we plan very intelligently for it. 

Our system at the present time is one of “inter- 
locking mechanical procesess, rather than of skilful 
manipulation,” as Thorstein Veblen well pointed out. 
These processes have not been operating the way 
they should. There has always been some friction, 
and at times it has become exceptionally great. De- 
pressions have followed, bringing along with them 
an immense amount of economic loss and human 
suffering. Have we enough knowledge and wisdom, 
courage and unselfishness, to eliminate or exten- 
sively reduce this friction, to exert truly effective 
control over the system. That is a question worth 
pondering over. 
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tually to become a full-fledged Canadian in the 

same sense as the descendants of the United 
Empire Loyalists? Is he to be a member of a Cana- 
dian minority such as the French-Canadians? Or 
is to be looked upon as a foreigner to the end of 
his days? 

If the Jew is to be accepted into the general body 
of the Canadian nation, must he first give up his 
Jewish loyalties, his sense of sympathy with Jews 
of other countries, and his interest in the building 
of Palestine? . 


These are very vital questions, which cannot, 
however, be answered by a simple “yes” or ‘‘no”, 
and require at least a little knowledge of a Jew’s 
background. 


Te Jew in Canada is a newcomer. Is he even- 


fact that while 600,000 Jews consider them- 

selves full-fledged Germans—in language, man- 
ners, culture and sentiment—the present rulers of 
Germany look upon them as aliens. The brutal and 
hysterical manner in which the Nazis proclaim their 
attitude towards Jews is a matter which need not 
concern us here. 


What interests us is that a century and a half 
of determined effort on the part of German-Jews 
to merge their identity with that of the nation in 
which they were living, seems to have been fruit- 
less. 


That is the crux of the spiritual and cultural 
phase of the Jewish problem. 


There are over ten thousand German-Jewish re- 
fugees in Palestine today who do not feel at home 
in their “National Homeland” and publish a news- 
paper in German entitled “In der Fremde” (“In 
Exile’). 

One prominent refugee said: “We have forgotten 
how to be Jews, and they will not allow us to be 
Germans!” 


It is several generations since the Jews of France 
and Germany discarded their ear-locks and beards, 
their garb and dialect, the study of the Torah and 
Talmud, and have adopted the civilization of West- 
ern Europe. To facilitate their assimilation, the 
Jews of Germany re-interpreted whatever was left 
of their religion and developed an attitude towards 
Judaism by which any mention of Jewish nation- 
ality was looked upon as in bad taste. 


T German situation has brought out the curious 


Even the Jew’s age-old and stubborn resistance 
to inter-marriage at last gave way, so that in the 
last generation there were in Germany more mar- 
riages between Jews and Gentiles than between 
Jews and Jews. 


One would have to look far and wide in France 
or Germany to find a Jew to whom his race meant 
anything more than an accident—or misfortune— 
of birth. That is why the persecution of Jews in 
Germany is more tragic than any parallel in history. 
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O most Jews throughout the world, especially to 
T those of Eastern Europe and their descendants, 

the events in Germany convey a lesson: the 
lesson that the policy pursued by the Jews of West- 
ern Europe since the end of the 18th century has 
been a mistaken one. Some will suggest that the 
bartering of the Jewish soul for rights of citizen- 
ship was bound to lead to disaster. 

After the French Revolution the Jews in France 
were told that if they wished to enjoy civic fran- 
chise they must cease to look upon themselves as a 
separate nationality. “To Jews as individuals we 
are ready to grant everything; to Jews as a nation- 
ality—nothing’”’, said one spokesman in the French 
Constituent Assembly. Napoleon took a similar 
attitude and convened an assembly of Jews of West- 
ern Europe—which was then under his rule—offer- 
ing them that arrangement. The Jews entered the 
covenant with enthusiasm, for already at that time 
their loyalty towards their race was much less 
potent than their desire to participate to the full in 
the new life of Europe, in its science, arts, and 
new freedom. 

The Gentiles were not, however, as whole-heart- 
edly in favour of it as the Jews were themselves. 
Perhaps, if the latter had not excelled so much in 
their new civilization, or if the sufferings of Jews 
in other parts of the world had not aroused the 
dormant loyalties of at least some of the Jews in 
Western Europe; or if there had been no influx of 
Jews from Eastern into Western Europe, perhaps 
but for these circumstances anti-Semitism would 
have died down. But this is problematical, and since 
the latter end of the 19th century there has been no 
lack of speculation as to the failure of the policy 
of assimilation. 


Germanized Jew, Theodore Heszl, who was con- 

vinced that the Gentiles would never cease to 

regard Jews as aliens, and persecute them under 
certain conditions. 

The Jews in Canada, most of whom are either 
immigrants or children of immigrants from Eastern 
Europe where Jewish national consciousness is still 
alive, now find themselves in a position somewhat 
similar to that of the Jews in Western Europe after 
the French Revolution. 


True, the rights of full citizenship are granted 
to them—at least, on paper—without any stipula- 
tions. But the Jews are often being told by their 
Gentile friends that unless they give up their ex- 
clusiveness they will be regarded by the rest of 
the population as aliens and will be treated as 
such. To this the Canadian Jews often reply that 
the Gentiles are not usually seen standing with out- 
stretched arms into which to receive the Jews; they 
will point to the example of Germany, and many 
Jews imbued with the Jewish traditions of Eastern 
Europe rather than of Western Europe, will fnsist 
that the Jews have a right to maintain their iden- 
tity as a distinct group in the Canadian body of 
citizens. 


Pp German: Zionism was founded by a thoroughly 
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In Eastern Europe that is, Poland, Russia, Lithu- 
ania, Rumania—the majority of the Jews still look 
upon themselves, and are officially recognized, as 
a separate nationality. To be sure, a great many 
changes have taken place in those countries during 
the past hundred years. 


HE old traditional Jewish type—the orthodox 
T Jew with his long frock, beard and ear-locks, 

who preserves every jot and tittle of the law, 
and to whom piety and Jewish scholarship are the 
only worth-while things in life, that type still sur- 
vives, but he is already in the minority. Many of the 
Jews in Eastern Europe have either partly or wholly 
broken away from the age-old traditions of Jewry 
and show more than a usual desire for acquiring 
the knowledge and living standards of the Western 
world. 

With the exception of a comparatively small 
number of Russianized or Polonized Jews, the great 
majority of those in Europe still retain a strong 
Jewish consciousness. For many centuries, several 
millions of them lived a life of their own, among 
an illiterate peasant population by whom they were 
not likely to be influenced to any considerable de- 
gree. They used in their daily speech a language 
of their own known as Yiddish, a mediaeval German 
dialect, with an admixture of Hebrew and some 
Polish, and written in Hebrew characters; they cul- 
tivated the intense study of the religious Jewish 
literature—in the Hebrew and Aramaic languages, 
so that most of the men could easily understand the 
Bible in Hebrew. A distinct Jewish type was thus 
evolved in Eastern Europe which could not as easily 
be diluted as it was in the West. 

Yet, as already mentioned, that type underwent 
—and is still undergoing—tremendous changes. 

Probably at no time since the Destruction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem has there been such a fermen- 
tation among the Jews. Instead of the one type of 
Jew who existed until the last century, we now have 
several types in each country. 


HERE have sprung up numerous parties in 
T Jewry each with a plan of its own for the re- 

shaping of Jewish life. Two modern literatures 
have developed —one in Hebrew and one in Yiddish 
—and the adherents of each language are constantly 
at strife with each other. 


While in the past it has been the practice of the 
Jews to refrain from participating in the political 
life of the country of their sojourn, now they are 
represented in every political and social movement, 
except, obviously, the anti-Semitic. © 

It is from this changing and fermenting Ghetto 
that most of the Canadian Jews—or their parents— 
come. The strife between the various creeds is not 
keen here as it is in Europe and the loyalties of the 
average Canadian Jew represent a mixture of sev- 
eral conflicting philosophies. But owing to the be- 
wilderment of a people thrown into a new environ- 
ment, the confusion in Jewish life is greater here 
than in Europe. 


HERE is in Canada the Canadianized or Ameri- 
T canized Jew, who in many cases is kept in the 
Jewish fold through discrimination by Gentiles; 
there is the recent immigrant, the Jew from Lithu- 
ania and the Jew from Poland; the Orthodox and 
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the Reformed Jew, and the agnostic, the Zionist and” 
the non-Zionist; the Hebraist and the Yiddishist; 
and the vast body of Jews who have a sentimental 
attachment to Judaism without any clear-cut atti- 
tude to any faction. 

All Jews resent discrimination; that is, perhaps, 
the strongest tie uniting them today. 

Yet there cannot be any doubt that a process of 
adaptation is going on. The Jew who was born in 
Canada, or who came to Canada as a small child, is 
an English-speaking individual who usually finds 
difficulty in making himself understood in Yiddish. 
The interests, the outlook, the mentality and the 
mannerisms of the second generation Jew in Canada 
are much more influenced by his Canadian environ- 
ment than by his Jewish ancestry. He is even in- 
clined to look down upon any Jew whose Jewish 
characteristics are too pronounced. Yet he is con- 
scious of belonging to a group apart from all his 
Christian neighbours and he knows that he is not 
welcome in their midst. 

Will the process of adaptation continue until the 
Canadian Jew will have become so Canadianized that 
his Jewish loyalties will fade into insignificance? 
Will he eventually strike a happy medium. Or will he 
lose his Jewish identity without having rooted him- 
self in Canada? 

Who would be so bold as to give an answer to 
these questions? Who, knowing the history of the 
Jew, would predict that here, as in no other country, 
wil] he find a haven in which with pride he may 
pursue his destiny? 








POST TENEBRAS 


When dreams \grow dark, 

And consciousness is leaden with despair— 
Sunk the last spark, 

No comfort anywhere— 

Even despair 

And darker terror may in beauty rise, 

The last hope gone; fierce gladness in the eyes. 


Beauty may spring 
Where hope lies dead. 
Onward will swing 
The unfettered tread, 
Free from the torment of hope and care, 
On the foundation of firm despair. 
E. M. LLOYD. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD 
CANADA, AN AMERICAN NATION, By J. W. Da- 
foe, Columbia University Press; pp. 134; $2.00. 


Dies book is not quite up to the Dafoe standard. 
It it too much an example of what has become 
an extremely tiresome Canadian habit. When Cana- 
dians address English audiences they devote them- 
selves eloquently to the theme of Canada as an inter- 
preter between Great Britain and the United States. 
When they address American audiences they seem 
to think that one theme only is possible, to repeat 
all over again the old, old story of how we have 
become a self-governing nation within the Common- 
wealth. It is high time for a closed season to be 
declared on both these themes, and for Canadian 
public men and historians to turn their attention 
to topics that lend themselves a little less readily 
to threadbare sentiment. Mr. Dafoe is so much more 
of a philosopher than any other of our Canadian 
public men and so much more learned in the essen- 
tials of our Dominion history than most Canadian 
historians, that one expects something fresher from 
him than the contents of the first two-thirds of this 
book. 

The book consists of three lectures delivered at 
Columbia University a year ago. The first is en- 
titled “Canada’s Rise to Nationhood,” the second 
“Canada as a Democracy,” and the third “Canada 
as Neighbour”. Perhaps one must assume with an 
American audience that they know nothing of our 
past history; but. the only way to make them want 
to know is to make them interested in our present 
problems. And it is not until the third lecture that 
Mr. Dafoe reaches these topics. Here he deals with 
some of the common problems which face the two 
nations in the modern world. He has some very 
useful things to say about our |trade relations. 
And he approaches tentatively the most vexing prob- 
lem of all. Political absorption by the United 
States seems much the unlikeliest future for Can- 
ada. This does not exclude the possibility of an 
understanding or even an alliance. If the world 
takes the course which the fates—if we may dignify 
the present madness like this may indeed be neces- 
sary for the preservation of that North American 
civilization which is our joint possession... There 
is the possibility of the emergence of a commen 
isolationist attitude on the part of the North Ameri- 
can nations against the outside world—North Amer- 
ica CONTRA MUNDU\M, not in an aggressive, but.in 
a defensive sense. ... That they could escape by 
these policies is highly doubtful. So he ends by 
expressing his adherence to the ideals of the League. 

But what if the outside world persists in going 
mad, as it has persisted since Mr. Dafoe delivered 
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these lectures? Isn’t it about time that we began 
to consider seriously this possibility of North Ameri- 
can isolation? American journals have been full 
in recent months of discussions of this theme. But 
in Canada there is a persistent silence; and in our 
circumstances, with entanglements both in the 
League of Nations and in the British Empire, silence 
really means casting your vote for Canadian par- 
ticipation in the next European war. If we don’t 
discuss possible alternatives before the fever of 
war is sweeping over us, we shall have no alter- 
native at the critical moment but to succumb to the 
fever. Mr. Dafoe is not merely an itinerant lecturer 
to American audiences. He is the editor of the 
most important newspaper in Canada. Isn’t it about 
time that he gave us some more definite and tang- 
ible advice than mere vague expressions of faith in 
League ideals? 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


SYSTEMS ON THE SCALES 
BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM, AND THE LIBERAL- 
DEMOCRATIC STATE, by Maurice Parmelee; 
(John Wiley & Sons, New York; pp. 419; $38.00). 


N a certain sense this book does not fall into 

three parts describing the three contending poli- 
tical systems indicated in the title. Comparison 
is the purpose stated in the preface, and actually the 
final section fulfills that promise. But the greater 
part of the book is descriptive, of ‘Bolshevism’ and 
Fascism as these are manifested, the first in Russia 
and the second in Italy and Germany; while Liber- 
al-democracy receives no place of its own at all. 
Perhaps it should be stated at once that. the outlook 
is that of a radical sociologist. The author’s mind 
is wide open to the social flux of our time, and he 
indulges in none of those heated defence reactions 
which are fairly common in discussions of these 
matters. Quite patently, he holds no brief for tradi- 
tional form in any direction. 

The matter of the opening chapters has been 
better told in various works on the Russian situa- 
tion. Superficial impressions of bayonets, press 
control and the G.P.U. are not now sufficient for 
the serious student; and in chapter IV the author 
takes his leave of such writing. 'The background of 
socialist thought is briefly sketched in a discussion 
of the Hegefian philosophy as it has been adapted 
by Marx and his successors. This is the sort of 
thing which is so often missing, and which is no 
less essential to understanding than is some knowl- 
edge of the preceeding historical conditions. For 
out of the philosophical interpretation of history, 
society and its institutions develop by a natural 
process the attitudes which are to direct in large 
part the tactics of the movement. The Russian Bol- 
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shevists dealings with such vital matters as reli- 
gion, ethics, and family organization are not in the 
least arbitrary; and though Mr. Parmelee may seem 
in some respects more extreme than the Bolshevists 
themsetves, he cannot but be enlightening to the 
fair-minded reader. 

The Soviets have adopted a programme which 
is, in one word, expansive. In education it looks 
to the enhancement of the social consciousness, to 
the development of the individual’s latent capa- 
cities, and to the preparation for a thoroughly 
democratic control of industry and politics. In 
industry it looks primarily to the establishment in 
the shortest possible time of an adequate mechani- 
cal base for a higher standard of living. In agri- 
culture it looks to the supplanting of a primitive 
peasant economy by an entirely new application 
of the principle of co-operation. There have been 
gigantic blunders and a lamentable wastage of life; 
but in every manifestation from town-planning to 
the Peasants’ International there is a sweeping out- 
look aad a purposeful spirit which cannot be denied. 
“The Russian Experiment” (as many like to call it) 
is only an experiment in the sense that the poten- 
tialities are stilt] unpredictable. 

Fascism has been established long enough in 
Italy for it to make a comparable showing of its 
possibilities. The movement undertook no wreck- 
age and replacement, it seized hold of a going con- 
cern with the aim of consolidating its organiza- 
tion. Putting the state power completely and openly 
behind caiptalism, it held the promise of getting out 
of capitalism everything of which it was capable. 
That Fascism is repressive need not be stressed. 
Given its aim, the elimination of disruptive and 
chatlenging forces is a necessity. It is by its results 
that a movement must be judged. In Italy the 
standard of living has declined. Not only has the 
general depression been felt, but reduced wages, 
increased unemployment, declining marriage and 
birth-rates, all indicate that there was no previous 
business up-swing there. Business failures have 
increased steadily since 1922. (From 3,858 in 1922 
to 24,047 in 1932.) As for the trumpeted corpora- 
tive structure itself, it appears to be largely paper 
and talk, and for the rest, a functionless officialdom. 

The retrograde and contractive features of Fas- 
cism are best observed in Germany, where reason 
itself as a free-playing mental process has been 
repudiated. The economic programme is essentially 
that of Italy, with modifications to fit a country 
more highly developed industrially; the military 
programme is dictated by the desire to recover 
the pre-war status; the political programme is 
directed towards that centralization of government 
long ago achieved in France. These objectives are 
perfectly comprehensible, whether or not they are 
approved. But the peculiarities of Nazism reveal 
an anachronistic spirit which can only be expfained 
on the hypothesis that a large part of a nation may 
become the victim of something parallel to morbid 
introversion and infantilism in the individual. The 
social problems presented by modern science are 
not even faced when it is proposed to revive the 
ideals, laws and superstitions of the prehistoric 
Teutons. 

For Mr. Parmalee, the value of a particular State 
system is determined by two main considerations; 
the amount of freedom it leaves to the individual, 
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and the efficiency with which it performs its ad- 
ministrative functions. Taking the first point, it is 
shown that Liberal-Democracy, originated by capi- 
talism in its early stages for the express purpose of 
securing the utmost possible freedom for all men, 
has in the long run made economic liberty imprac- 
ticable for the vast majority; and that even personal 
liberties are being increasingly curtailed. The Fas- 
cists retain the term “freedom” but they speak 
only of a freedom to obey the laws. Of the Bolshe- 
vists it may at least be said that they are the first 
rulers to grant complete social equatity to women. 
As to the second point, administrative efficiency, 
the reader is reminded that Liberal-Democracy was 
devised to the end of keeping the government out of 
business. Faced now with the congestion of capi- 
talism, it is by its very nature incompetent to as- 
sume the economic functions of society. 

In his conclusion the writer becomes more pes- 
ismistic than is expected. He sees “for a series of 
generations” the sort of turmoil which Spengler is 
forecasting. Yet if economic crises are to be in- 
creasingly disastrous in their consequences, does 
there not arise a question as to how much the liter- 
ate common man will endure? Technocracy is at 
present a brain without a body; but it is at least 
conceivable that the depression of 1940, affecting 
an unprecedented proportion of the population, will 
produce a movement supptying that brain with the 
means to action. Let the reader consider the fig- 
ures given on page 408 relative to the production of 
pig-iron in the United States. They may have their 


significance. 
G. McLure. 


LAW AND JUSTICE IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by Harold 
J. Laski, pp. 44. 

MR. ROOSEVELT’S EXPERIMENTS, by S. H. 
Bailey, pp. 48. 

(Day to Day Pamphlets, Nos. 23, 24, 25, respectively ; 
Hogarth Press; 1-6 each). 

A DERELICT AREA, by Thomas Sharp, pp. 49. 


ERE are three more of those beautifully printed 
Day to Day Pamphlets published by the Ho- 
garth Press. Professor Laski and Mr. Bailey have 
written two excellent pamphlets, while Mr. Sharp 
loses himself in his derelict area. 

LAW AND JUSTICE IN SOVIET RUSSIA is a 
fascinating and brilliant pamphlet, written in Pro- 
fessor Laski’s vigorous and interesting style, and 
it is a good introduction to the subject. Professor 
Laski’s purpose is ‘to select out of the new system 

. certain salient principles’: the organization 
of the Bar; the working of the courts—especially 
the People’s Court; the office of the Procurator; 
and the relation of the judiciary and legal research. 
It seemed to the author that this ‘field of inquiry’ 
was ‘at least worthy of study as the habits of a 
primitive Polynesian tribe.’ Law in the U.S.S.R. 
is not a legal abstraction but is a living science in- 
timately connected with the social and other 
sciences. For example, the law of a primitive tribe 
is set up on the basis of the fullest anthropological 
investigation. Since the Russian theory of crime is 
an environmental one, the position of a Russian 
judge is that of a social healer, whose purpose it 
is, not to convict a criminal, but to help him to 
recuperate and become a useful citizen. Professor 
Laski suggests that the next generation of lawyers 
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in the Western world will go to the Soviet Union 
for legal ideas and Canada too, instead of adopting 
an already ancient and outworn Borstal system for 
reforming ‘bad’ boys, might well obtain some new 
ideas on law and justice from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bailey is a lecturer in International Rela- 
tions at the London School of Economics. For the 
past year he has been studying MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
EXPERIMENTS. With the exception of one or two 
errors, this is an excellent survey of the New Deal. 
The New Deal, believes Mr. Bailey, was born of 
‘social resentment’ and ‘economic stringency’. The 
President’s programme consisted of Relief, Re- 
covery, and Reform, which were administered by 
various alphabetical organizations such as_ the 
A.A.A., N.R.A. and the rest, all of which the author 
sketches. Some of the consequences of the New 
Deal, according to the writer, have been: the entry 
of the Government into business; increased public 
interest in politics; and a growing need for a new 
and reliable bureaucracy. But the most important 
effect of the New Deal, which the author completely 
omits, is that under it the rich have become richer, 
and the poor, poorer. 


NEW VERSE 
COLLECTED POEMS, by C. Day Lewis (Longmans, 
Green, Toronto; pp.156; $2.50). 
A TIME TO DANCE, by C. Day Lewis (Longmans, 
Green, Toronto; pp. 64; $1.50). 


THIN six years, Mr. Day Lewis has establish- 

ed himself as one of the three chief younger 
poets who are to-day writing in England. Last year 
he published a prose critical treatise A HOPE FOR 
POETRY and this year the Hogarth Press has is- 
sued a volume of COLLECTED VERSE containing 
works that were already out of print, and a new 
long poem A TIME TO DANCE. 

To read the criticism and the verse in conjunc- 
tion is an interesting task, illuminating from the 
points of view of both technique and content. The 
influence of Gerard Manley Hopkins, for instance, 
which Mr. Day Lewis acknowledges for the ma- 
jority of the post-war poets is constantly apparent 
in his own latest work. The verse shows that vital 
interest in vocabulary which accords with and 
proves his account of a modern poet’s revivifying 
a word by employing it in a context where the orig- 
inal concrete meaning is stressed and the later 
metaphorical meaning is either discarded completely 
or used as an undertone. Not only in use of words, 
but in choice of grammatical constructions is the 
author’s interest in his craft apparent. Latin and 
Greek constructions are used and the homely pun is 
often weighted with grimness :— 

not silken dress 

But toil shal] tire thy loveliness. 

This grimness of feeling is voiced in satire that 
is often biting but is rarely poetic. The Communism 
mentioned in A HOPE FOR POETRY, which had 
already been manifest in THE MAGNETIC MOUN- 
TAIN, reappears in several of the shorter poems in 
the new volume as well as in the last movement of 
the ‘symphonic’ A TIME TO DANCE itself. Mr. 
Day Lewis—like the poets who wrote at the time of 
the French Revolution—conveys insistently the feel- 
ing that at this present time we are ‘where past and 
future meet’ and that it is in our power and is our 
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responsibility to begin at last ‘the world’s great age’ 
of which Shelley wrote. His emotion is keen, but it 
is not yet often enough ‘recollected in tranquility’; 
the work, in consequence, seems to be anchored 
heavily by the consciousness of its potential pur- 
pose. Against this background some fine passages 
that record a personal and stabilized emotion stand 
out both remarkably and beautifully. Such for in- 
stance are the pages in the last poem that commemor- 
ate the death of a friend, and such a number of the 
verses in FROM FEATHERS TO IRON. 

Of this poem, Mr. Day Lewis has remarked that 
while its personal significance was ‘simply the 
thoughts and feelings during the nine months before 
the birth of my first child,’ yet ‘the critics almost 
to a man took it for a political allegory.’ Now the 
essential quality of the work of a poet, in common 
with that of any other artist, is its universality. It 
is the artist’s fault and not his merit if his very 
meaning remains uncommunicated. It is impossible 
for the core of a true poem to be expressed in a 
foot-note. 

While the faults in these columns—if we may 
revert to the critical terminology of the eighteenth 
century—are those common to most contemporary 
verse, there are individual beauties which most read- 
ers will find a rich recompense. Mr. Day Lewis has 
a power of terse yet expressive statement and of 
simple, vivid imagery that has stamped the verse of 
some of the greatest English poets:— 

Now the full-throated daffodils 

Our trumpeters in gold, 

Call resurrection from the ground 

And bid the year be bold. 
Virility in writing and in thought go together ond 
one finds in this author’s work a persistent faith in 
the spirit of man and a delight in his physical 
achievements. The past and the present as well as 
the future holds for him memorable achievements. 
Thus the first mobement of A TIME TO DANCE 
announces as its theme: 
Sing we the two lieutenants, Parer and McIntosh 
After the War, wishing to hie them home to Aus- 

tralia, 
Planned they would take a high way an hazardous 

crazy air-way. 
and the verse accompanies them on the whole finally 
triumphant journey. 

E. B. STURGIS. 


ECONOMICS AND RELIGION 
AN ECONOMIST’S CONFESSION OF FAITH, by 
Gilbert Jackson; Toronto, Macmillans; pp. 182; 
$1.00 


CONOMISTS are always complaining nowadays 
E about the way in which religious enthusiasts 

rush into the field of economics with half- 
baked programmes of economic reconstruction. 
Books like this one of Professor Gilbert Jackson 
make one feel that it is high time for religious 
leaders and thinkers to retaliate by warning econo- 
mists to stick to their own subject. For this book 
is almost as much about religion as about economics. 
And I, for one, fail to find any evidence in it that 
Mr. Jackson is particularly well qualified to discuss 
religion. 

The most interesting of the addresses collected 
here, and the one in which we have the distilled 
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quintessence of our economist’s faith, is the last 
one in the book. It reveals an intellectual proce- 
dure in the approach to our current economic prob- 
lems which is so remarkable as to deserve some 
analysis. Mr. Jackson was speaking to the Clerical 
Alumni of Trinity and Wycliffe Colleges in Toronto, 
who had presumably called him in for advice as to 
what Christians might do in the present economic 
crisis. Apparently he found a good many of his 
audience ful] of righteous indignation at the deso- 
lation which they observed around them and of 
vague enthusiasm for doing something about it. 

He begins by impressing upon them the futility 
of mere moral indignation or moral enthusiasm, 
and the necessity of relying upon expert technical 
guidance in dealing with socia] and economic ques- 
tions. He dwells at length upon this. The Chris- 
tian churches and the Christian individual as such 
cannot formulate an effective economic programme. 
They must go to the technically trained man and 
accept his leadership. At this point the reader 
naturally expects some sample of that technically 
trained leadership to be provided, and he turns the 
page with high hopes for the trained economist’s 
programme. But suddenly Mr. Jackson throws over- 
board al] the economic technique about which he 
has been boasting and reverts to the moral enthusi- 
asm for which he has just been chiding his Chris- 
tian listeners. Instead of the economic programme 
we are treated to a lofty sermon on human selfish- 
ness, in fact to exactly the kind of a sermon which 
he had begun by telling his audience to be out of 
place as an effective met»od of dealing with econo- 
mic problems. And with this outburst of neo- 
Protestant evangelicalism our economist’s Confes- 
sion of Faith comes to an end. 

What makes this performance so alarming is 


the fact that Mr. Jackson is not alone among Cana- . 


dian economists in his desertion of economics for 
religion. Professor Stephen Leacock has taken the 
same course, though the religion with which he 
ends up appears to be a form of fascist neo-Carly- 
lean mysticism. Is this phenomenon symptomatic 
of the effect which a world depression has upon 
economists? One had thought that it was chiefly 
business men who became religious during hard 


times. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


DERELICT AREA is a ‘study of the South-West 
Durham coalfields,’ England. The conditions of the 
district, are, according to Mr. Sharp, ‘miserable,’ 
‘beastly’, ‘dreary’, and ‘pathetic’. The population 
of the district is 135,000 and of the normal 30,000 
working men, only 8,000 are now irregularly employ- 
ed since the abandonment of the coal mines; twenty 
percent of the population have emigrated from the 
district during the decade 1921-31. Mr. Sharp is 
repetitious and dull, often including irrelevent his- 
torical titbits and indulging in emotional outbursts; 
and he contents himself with merely describing the 
external results of unemployment on the houses and 
towns and omits the far more important effect upon 
the people, such for example, as changes in the birth 
and death rates, and incidence of diseases. The 
remedy, while requiring ‘bold imiginative energy’, 
will consist of more emigration, recovery, afforesta- 
tion leading eventually to sawmills and allied in- 
dustries, and above all, the establishment of new in- 
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dustries in South West Durham. But in view of the 
hypocrisy of the frequent outbursts of a well known 
illustrated London weekly and of other leading Eng- 
lish writers, throughout the past generation, on 
the necessity for slum clearance and for the aboli- 
tion of unemployment, and in view of the almost 
complete failure to do anything to remedy these 
evils, the hopelessness of Mr. Sharp’s remedies is 
obvious. 

N. PENLINGTON. 


THE CANADIAN PROBLEM 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE NORTH 
WEST COMPANY, edited by W. Stewart Wal- 
lace (Champlain Society; pp. xii, 526). 


judgment in taking early advantage of the ac- 

cessibility of the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and in collecting the documents relating 
to the North West Company located there and else- 
where and publishing them with a select biblio- 
graphy in a single volume. Interest in the Hudson 
Bay route which brought about the disappearance 
of the North West Company and the collapse of the 
St. Lawrence route, and a steadily increasing appre- 
ciation of the significance of the North West Com- 
pany in extending the control of the St. Lawrence 
westward to the Pacific and in its réle in roughly 
blocking out the boundaries of the present Domin- 
ion, warranted publication at an early date. 

The documents consist chiefly of the numerous 
partnership agreements which made up the North 
West Company. The editor has stressed the indivi- 
dual initiative which characterized the organization 
of the Company by including descriptions of trade 
in the period before the more formal organization 
of the trade in the northwest and an appendix with 
biographical sketches of men concerned with its 
development. Only a Scot with an instinct for 
biographical details could have unravelled the life 
histories of the numerous Simon Frasers, Grants, 
and Mackenzies. Simon McTavish, whose picture 
appears as the frontispiece, and his nephews the 
McGillivrays, played leading réles. The character 
of McTavish is suggested in quotations from his 
correspondence with Edgar at Detroit. As a result 
of the Quebec Act he writes ‘What are we to do 
for rum?’; and later in the same letter ‘For my part 
I am now here (New York) in the land of good 
cheer, viz., good wine, good oysters and pretty 
girls’, ‘I saw two country men of yours hanged 
yesterday, alas poor Ireland’. 

Americans and Scots, French and English, army 
officers and merchants, marrying French wives and 
hiring French voyageurs, pushed into the recently 
conquered territory of the west and the northwest 
and,with much adjustment and readjustment, worked 
out an elastic organization suited to Canadian trade. 
Traders forced from the south poured into the 
west, after the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion, the treaty of Versailles, and the Jay Treaty. 
After a period of severe competition, usually in- 
volving a murder (Waden in 1782, Ross in 1787 
and King in 1803), an amalgamation was effected 
between the old and the new. The massacre of 
Seven Oaks contributed to the final amalgamation 
of 1821. A Scottish personnel with its emphasis on 
clans and on initiative implied weakness and 
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strength. With the growth of centralization which 
accompanied the end of expansion and the later 
phases of the struggle with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, nepotism weakened the North West Company. 
Bitterness between rival organizations was only 
removed by death. The death of McTavish in 1804 
was followed immediately by amalgamation with 
the X. Y. Company, and of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie in 1820 and Lord Selkirk in the same year 
by amalgamation a year later. The partnership 
agreement of varying lengths also had its advan- 
; tages and disadvantages. Wintering partners be- 
came more resentful of the increasing dominance 
of the Montreal agency, and McLoughlin and 
Bethune represented them in the agreement of 1821. 
Accounting systems became increasingly complex 
as the scale of operations extended. It was slight 
wonder that the task of winding up accounts in 
Montreal drove Thomas Thain to insanity and pre- 
cipitated the numerous difficulties aired in the pub- 
lications of Simon McGillivray and Henry Mac- 
kenzie. The complexity of the debts could only be 
compared to those of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 
Indeeed there are many striking paralells between 
the present and a century ago. The Hudson Bay 
route was given new significance after 1821 and 











after 1929. The panic of 1725 which involved 
serious losses to Montreal firms has been paralleled 
in some sense by the depression after 1929. The 
initiative of the wintering partners and a more effi- 
cient organization carried the amalgamated com- 
pany through the ’twenties and ’thirties but increas- 
ing centralization, decline in natural resources and 
disappearance of the Nor’Westers brought discon- 
tent and paralysis. McLoughlin’s break with the 
Company is a parallel to the discontent of British 
Columbia in the Dominion. The problem of initia- 
tive in trans-continental organizations, peculiar to 
Canada, becomes acute with the cessation of rapid 
expansion and during periods of depression. The 
energy of Eastern Canada which poured into the 
West in the expansion after 1900 and the enthusi- 
asm for a United Canada begins to show signs of 
exhaustion, as it did in the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the later stage of the history of amalgamation. 
Regionalism will become increasingly strong or 
weak depending on the success of adjustments in 
the federal area strengthening the position of initi- 
ative in centralization. The North West Company 
solved the problem during a period of expansion as 
did Confederation with its railways, but we cannot 
count on another boom. 


H. A. INNIS. 
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Whither Are We Drifting? 


an inescapable necessity. All of you are really 
more responsible for me than I am for myself. And 
the very meaning of democracy has changed. As 
a rather negative, or at least severely limited con- 
cept, it was workable and worked. The will of the 
people chose its Sovereign Parliament—to guard its 
liberty by ensuring order, protecting the laws and 
the application of them, and keeping open and safe 
the pathways of all interna] and external activity. 
That was a manageable task. And in locaf detail, 
the minor sovereign powers had the task of policing 
in the interest of orderliness, checking abuse of con- 
tractual justice in trade or exchange, or abuse of 
old laws of elementary provision, such as the Poor 
Law. That, too, was manageable, although not 
always well managed. 


UT with the intrusion of the functions of pro- 
B tection, supervision, and provision of utilities 

and services, democracy changed from a nega- 
tive to a positive thing, to whose complexity no limit 
could be set. And it is in this aspect that it is defi- 
nitely breaking down. 


(i) It cannot conceivably be representative of 
the will of the people, any more than a referee in 
a ball game can be representative of the onlookers 
or of the players. The wisest electorate can do no 
more than elect a government with a few intelligible 
issues in mind, and then leave that government to 
do its best or its worst with the thousand and one 
details wihch “governing” a nation or a city now 
involve. And in proportion as the governing is 
made more efficient by improvements in the ability 
and knowledge of the agents of the government, 
viz., the Civil Service, in that proportion the whole 
business of government is farther removed from 
the knowledge, or understanding, or control of the 
electorate. In other words, EFFICIENT democratic 
government must mean efficient autocracy. 


(ii) But even the initia] choice of the govern- 
ment by the electors is becoming, and apparently 
must become, a farce. Early democracy envisaged 
an enlightened and intelligent electorate. But the 
voice of the people has never been the voice of in- 
telligence. To-day, it has not even a voice, but the 
echo of the voice of propaganda. For the peopte 
of the modern state has no mind left, it no longer 
even goes through the motions of thinking; all that 
has been taken over by the politicians and the press. 
And as both of these get on much better not by 
thinking, but just by WANTING things, intelligence 
disappears from the State and ballyhoo takes its 
place. The grand flapdoodle of Government of the 
People, by the People, for the People, gives place 
to the simple common sense of Government by Biz 
Interests for Big Interests. And although, at pre 
sent, the interest of those who have much and want 
more may be dominant, it is inevitable that the 
biggest interest of all will, in the end, be the 
interest of those who have least. In the meantime, 
the citizen who counts for one, and never more 
than one, becomes the citizen who counts for one 
silly sheep on polling day and never anything at 
all on other days. Perhaps the single democratic 
principle which still holds good is that we do, after 
atl, get the government we deserve. 
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we call government is already half way on 
the road which leads either to State Socialism 
or to a purposely planned economy. When once 
individual responsibility has been socialized, every- 
thing else follows. We are bound to ask for more, 
not less, to be undertaken by the government, even 
though our distrust of the capacity of government 
increases, There is no going back, and no impos- 
ing of limits, for the quite unmanageable complex- 
ity. The whole trusted mechanism of automatic 
adjustments of supply and demand, of prices and 
profits and wages, of rewards and distribution, has 
turned out to be a rather devilish device for the 
creation of injustices and inefficiencies. Natural 
law is seen to be not beneficient but maleficent. 
If there is a guiding hand behind it, it is the hand 
of a playful devil with a distorted sense of humour. 
We can put up with natural freedom only so long 
as we as individuals can dodge its effects and make 
an artificial security for ourselves. But only the 
lucky few can do that, and, even then, our security 
is broken, partly by fear, still more by the unfor- 
tunate fact that we are developing some feelings of 
sympathy and pity. So even we, the lucky ones, join 
in the demand for service, protection, and manage- 
ment, even if not for provision for ourselves. And 
all classes in all countries are united in just this 
one thing—their desire to hurry on the funeral of 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE. The world is sick of freedom— 
in the old sense. It is ready to give it away to any- 
one who promises order, and security, and plenty. 
And the great Service Organization is not to 
be timited in its functions. No sphere is taboo 
to it; no corner of life is sacred. This is not a 
matter of logic, but of sheer necessity. Without its 
help the great mass of the citizens can do nothing 
at all with any sort of assurance. (They cannot 
plan their lives, for every detail of their lives is 
part of a greater whole whose changes make them 
their playthings. They cannot say, “I will live thus 
and so by my own will and my own effort” because 
their own wilt and effort are meaningless except in 
welation of everyone else’s will and effort. And 
if, as some well-meaning people suggest, they go 
out into a wilderness to make their life a self-suffic- 
ing life, they find it is not a life at all as we now 
understand living. The few luckier individuats 
cannot help them; no millionairs, no great master 
of industry. can do more than pick out a few from 
the mass and endow them with a part of his good 
luck. Has any individual, or any group, or even 
any whole class of individuals, ever thought of 
undertaking a relatively simple liturgy, such as 
previding the wretchedest citizens with habitable 
dwellings, even in a single city? 


must face, then, the plain fact that gov- 

ernments are now committed to a limitless 

job of controlting, supervising, directing, 
providing. In other words, they are rapidly becom- 
ing established Planning Authorities with responsi- 
bility for the whole life and activity of the governed. 
And it is not their fault they cannot help them- 
selves. For they are merely responding to the deep- 
er pressure emanating from the uncontrolled com- 
plications inseparable from industrial and social 
“progress.” The dry rot of freedom and faissez- 
faire began a century ago, when the diseases of the 
filthy factory towns, and the maiming of the factory 


Ni this colossal Service Organization which 
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children, and the appearance of locomotion engines 
forced the hands of the most resolutely liberal demo- 
crats whom the world has ever seen. And to-day 
we are compelled willy-nilly to accept the state as 
an Unlimited Service Institution and to face the 
consequences. 


double one, certainty; a shallow morass of poli- 

tical difficulty, and a deep morass of common- 
sense difficulty. Whatever name we give to our 
supreme directing governmetn, it comes perilously 
near Fascism. But with a vital difference. Fascism 
is the result of bewildered impotence. It may be 
forced on a people, or they may think they have 
found a Saviour. The former alternative is hardly 
possible with a people with the democratic blood 
of several generations in its veins. They are too 
mutish to be corralled by force, and the one element 
of freedom to which they really do cling tenaciously 
is the liberty to kick a tyrant and kick him hard. 
If they must have au autocrat, at least they shall 
engage and dismiss him themselves. But even the 
most democratic people may become hysterical 
through the sense of impotence, and therefore be- 
come fit subjects for the imposition of a dictator 
armed with an idea. We can at least say, however, 
that this is most unlikely to happen to a people who 
(like most Anglo-Saxons) are not accustomed to 
having any truck with Ideas, and are too illogical 
and much too humourous to be attracted by anything 
so simple. If a Hitler appeared in England, they 
would adopt Mussolini’s tactics—with a difference, 
and dose him with castor oil. As to being thrilled 
with the vision of taking the place of the Jews as 
God’s chosen people, we had better not say that we 
are too modest, but simply that we have been accus- 
tomed to assuming that that is our place. But 
there is a danger of sliding into a condition hardly 
distinguishable from Fascism, and discovering the 
fact too late. We may find ourselves committed to 
autocratic government without knowing what we 
have done. I do not mean that we woutd delegate 
supreme authority to a single man, or cabinet of 
men, but simply that any body of men entrusted 
with the government of the modern state may, for 
the time, be in the position of autocrats. And so 
the questions, what are the essentials of good gov- 
ernment? and, what are the essentials of a toler- 
able autocracy? are only aspects of a single ques- 
tion. 


T first essential] is intelligent understanding of 


|’ what sort of a morass does this land us? A 


all the situations to be dealt with. Since no one 

has yet claimed to be quite so god-like, we shall 
need a brain trust behind the autocrats. The only 
difficulty about that is that there aren’t any brains 
of the kind required—as the United States of Amer- 
ica are beginning to discover. We are asking for 
the moon. No one really understands anything—not 
even stable money. The trouble about experts is 
that, though they do know a few things which had 
better not be done, they don’t know anything which 
ought to be done. Of course, they say they do; but any 
politician or journalist says that, too, and says it 
much louder. Which simply means that the busi- 
ners of doing something is not a matter of brains, 
or intelligence, or understanding, at all; but just 
what it professes to be, viz., a matter of doing some- 
thing and hoping for the best. Where the brains 
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come in is in the detaifed administration. That is 
to say, you want all the brains you can get to make 
the something done work without disaster, and to 
note and report the unexpected reactions before they 
become too dreadful. And that will keep busy a 
great many brains. 

The second essential, viz., administrative ability, 
is a more practicable one. In some countries it is 
still a mirage; in a few it is a hope coming true. 
But the conditions are not easy. They are, simply 
stated: first, a total absence of political patronage 
in all appointments; secondly, conditions of pay, 
and position, and permanence which will attract the 
ablest men and women; and thirdly, complete pro- 
tection against the machinations of big and power- 
ful interests. There is no reason why we should 
not realize these conditions to-morrow, except the 
very sufficient reason that we don’t want to. 

The third and last essential is trust in the auto- 
crats. They must be even more above suspicion 
than Caesar’s wife, because they must have no de- 
sire to do anything which could arouse suspicion. 
There are men and women like that in every com- 
munity but they do not naturally crowd into the 
ranks of politicians. Our Service Government will 
have to consist of people who have no desire for 
power, or place or notoriety, and witl need to be 
forced to serve as cabinet ministers. Good govern- 
ment, you observe, is a strain upon our optimism. 
But we are only at the beginning of our difficulty. 
Assume your utterly disinterested cabinet, and a 
parliament equally fine, your directing government 
will not get far with its jobs without an immensely 
extended personnel. For, as we quickly discover, 
each new service, each suggested department of con- 
trol, or supervision, or provision, requires a special- 
ized board to devote itself heart and soul to the 
special business. Management by committees is a 
farce when each field of special service calls for 
continuous and undivided attention. You must, 
therefore, envisage a government unlike any yeu 
seen, consisting, not of a few dozen, but of some 
thousands of members, elected or nominated, all 
with the same qualities of integrity, disinterest, and 
devotion which are essential in a cabinet minister. 
And each of the hundreds of boards so manned will 
need its own expert investigators and administra- 
tors of the high type alerady specified. Our optim- 
ism is now more than strained. 


UT I am not exaggerating the difficulties. Con- 

B sider what it means to plan and guide a single 
social service, such as the public assistance 

of the destitute, or the provision of habitable dwel- 
lings, and you will see what is involved in even the 
simpler socia] responsibilities on familar lines. But 
add the innumerable services directly connected 
with industry, such as the prevention of under-pay- 
ment of labour, the protection of primary producers, 
the control of marketing, the prevention of unem- 
ployment, the training and placing of workers (I 
name only a few comparatively simple matters), and 
remember that everyone of these affects deeply the 
whole price structure and the whofe system of in- 
dustry—then you will see how colossal is the gov- 
ernment’s task. And still we are only at the begin- 
ning: finance and credit are to be controlled and 
directed, particular industries checked or encour- 
aged, foreign markets influenced, and home markets 
made or expanded, producers limited or shifted from 
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one industry to another, transport corrected and 
regulated—there is really no end, for every touch in- 
volves a hundred other contacts, every controf calls 
for compensatory action in a hundred other fields. 
This is what I mean when I say that to socialize 
responsibility, as we are definitely doing, is to so- 
eialize everything. 

Before dealing with this let me fortify my half- 
way conclusion a little further. I have said that the 
process now going on is inevitable. But it is no use 
falling back on generalities. To say that the terri- 
fic complexity, interdependence, and instabitity of 
all our activities, compels the intervention of the 
controlling hand of authority may be perfectly true, 
but is not enlightening. What we have to face is 
the detailed facts of a really impossible situation. 
Here are just a few of them: 

(i) We cannot, to-day, safeguard, or develop, or 
restore any single trade or enterprise without the 
co-operation of totally different activities in other 
parts of the world, and this now appties to what we 
once fondly called “sheltered industries” as much as 
to those admitted to be exposed to world competi- 
tion. In fact, the latter are in a more defensible 
position. We can, after a fashion, protect our silk 
or hardware business against the competition of 
Japan or Germany; but we cannot protect our rail- 
ways or our gold mining against their more subtle 
enemies. For the prosperity of these is not really 
in our hands at all. The great foe of the railways 
is not any competing form of transport within our 
borders, but such distant factors as the invention of 
perenniat wheat in Russia, the meat production of 
the Argentine and Australia, and their organization 
of transport and sale. The gold mines are at the 
mercy, not only of gold discoveries in California or 
elsewhere, but of the monetary whims which may 
bedevil a great government (not our own) to play 
tricks with the value of gold or silver. And we just 
ean’t do anything about it—except pray. We are 
accustomed to think of money and finance as world- 
wide; we are not yet accustomed to thinking of all 
values as world-wide in the titeral sense that every 
one of them is dependent for its stability upon all 
parts of the world. 


(ii) We are thus involved in a universal inter- 
dependence which is at least as real as the old inter- 
dependence of town and countryside, and many 
times more complex. Now, it is pleasant to believe 
that increase of interdependence must mean in- 
crease of mutual interests, of co-operation, of recog- 
nition of common ties. This would be so if we 
trusted each other, but given intense, almost in- 
flamed, national sentiment, with a distrust of our 
neighbours so great that every nation is making 
complete self-sufficiency its goal, and it must fol- 
low that interdependence becomes the greatest men- 
ace to harmony, and co-operation turns to angry 
competition. Within each nation the same dis-har- 
mony grows. Farmer and manufacturer, manu- 
facturer and retailer, retailer and consumer, all are 
joined together as interdependent parts of a single 
whole, like a happy family. But so long as every 
group, and interest, and trade, and individual, are 
thinking all the time of how to get more than their 
possible share of the total income, will unity and 
peace ensue? There is no earthly reason why we 
should not all want to be well off to-day, and better 
off to-morrow; but it is suicidal for all of us to 
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want to be better off than all the others, or better 
off than to-day’s conditions allow. And that is what 
competition has come to mean. We are all break- 
ing the ‘Tenth Commandment at once; and it hap- 
pens to be the most socially necessary of afl the 
Commandments. 

In the world-interdependence, no one has any 
remedy to suggest except a world police force— 
which implies some sort of world sovereign power, 
whether democratic or autocratic, closely resembl- 
ing the sovereign power originally devised to con- 
trol each separate nation. It is quite possible that 
some kind of international fascism may turn out to 
be the only method of preventing a recurrent war 
when the mirage of a parliament of nations is finally 
dissipated. In the national-interdependence, the job 
of preventing fighting is rather easier; we are at 
any rate, accustomed to police. But the job of pro- 
ducing order out of chaos, of reconciling competing 
interests, of holding the balance fairly between 
rival groups, and, above all, of protecting the vic- 
tims of economic changes, is a job which is defin- 
itely beyond the power of any kind of government 
to which we Anglo-Saxons are so far accustomed. 


modern world with a concept of democratic gov- 

government with severely limited and man- 
ageabte functions. Events forced us to disregard 
the limits and to change the functions, under the 
necessity of keeping chaos or revolution at bay. 
But we clung to the old assumptions of individual 
liberty, responsibility, and initiative, and to the 
old methods of representative authority subject to 
quick upheavals at the dictate of unintelligent popu- 
lar whims or astute group interests. It followed 
that all our poticies and all our interferences have 
been, and are, the hasty inventions of opportunists. 
Government has become just one damned thing after 
another; and no remedy is suggested except more 


T= dilemma is simply this. We started our 


and more doses of the same unpleasant medicine. 


For every policy and every interference promptly 
calls for a dozen more policies and interferences to 
correct the effects, in a closely knit world in which 
every action has a thousand unforeseen reactions. 
We cannot retrace our steps because the firm 
ground from which we thought we started has turn- 
ed out to be merely sand, and all our initial assump- 
tions have proved rotten. We cannot go on with 
our present methods, partly because they are lead- 
ing us into greater chaos, and partly because the 
machinery of democratic government cannot stand 
the strain. In face of the dilemma we are, at the 
moment, doing what opportunists would be expected 
to do: we are searching feverishly for superficial 
dodges which may be paraded as cures. The only 
harmless thing about them is their titles, such as 
New Deals, or Codes, or Agreements, or Quotas, or 
Credit Expansion, or Sound Money. Their attrac- 
tion lies in the fact that nobody knows what they 
—. nor what they will do, which adds to their 
allure. 


OW, is it not clear that we to-day are living in 
N a world in which none of us can expect to 

get anywhere unless we first make up our 
minds where we want to get to, and then work out 
(as far as human foresight can) the conditions of 
getting there? In other words, we are driven to 
the rather paradoxicaf conclusion that, although the 
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road has so far been so unpromising, since we can- 
not go back, we must go on—but with a new set of 
assumptions and perhaps a different goal and dif- 
ferent methods. And the first new assumption is 
that our modern society cannot survive except in 
some form or other as a resolutely planned economy. 
To that we are unconsciously committed when we 
have accepted the premise of an Unlimited Service 
Government and a socially shared responsibility. 
But a Planned Economy may mean anything, or al- 
most nothing. It may mean Fascism, or Socialism, 
or a capitalist autocracy, or a dictatorship of the 
proletariat or of an “upper class,” or it may be an 
empty but soothing phrase. What it will be must 
be determined by the goal chosen and the methods 
adopted. And herein lies the root of the whole 
matter. 


whole, is worth taking as the general scheme of 

our life. I refuse to talk about change of heart 
or substituting service for profit. These have be- 
come mere phrases which cause most of us to ap- 
plaud openly and smile secretly. I imagine that 
it is a hard to change our hearts as our stomachs. 
But what can be changed is our taste and our chosen 
diet. On that humble Tevel alone we can go far. 
For a long time we have stuck to a single diet; and 
tried to feed life with what we politely call 
“wealth.” We are finding it indigestible. We have 
never even tried the simpler diets of cultured in- 
terests of all sorts, or of fully developed sociat 
interactions. I suggest, without the least diffidence, 
that the first step to a satisfying and really orderly 
life is to put wealth in its place as a necessary 
base of any diet, supplying, shall we say, the pro- 
teins and carbohydrates, but sadly deficient in vita- 
mins. In other words, I maintain that the first 
condition of an ordered economy is for alt of us as 
individuals to diminish our rather exaggerated in- 
terest in the increase of wealth, at least enough to 
enable us to entrust the planning of production to a 
trustworthy authority without flying into a passion 
whenever we think any miscalculation is being made. 
I confess that I am too obtuse to understand how 
peace and progress can ever be anything but a mirage 
so long as our only real community of interest lies in 
the common desire to get and keep more of the 
things which we now group together under the false 
title of “Prosperity.” 


B’ the goal, I mean the decision of what, as a 


coming sane enough to choose, and use, and 
trust a directing authority for our national 
economy, what kind of authority can it be? If 


B:: granting the faint possibility of our be- 


choice is open to us, I think we woutd all agree that: 


democracy and liberty are empty shibboleths. There 
is implicit in them a dual principle so vital that 
many of us would think life hardly worth living 
without it. On the one side is the fact that we 
cannot conceive of a good life in which we cannot 
join with our fellow citizens in the determination 
of the general scheme to which all our lives shafl 
be related. On the other side is the conviction that 
each individual life is meaningless unless the indiv- 
idual will is both free and responsible in relation 
to the activities which really matter most, and 
which can be left an open field for choice without 
danger of resulting chaos. Modern democracy is 
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completely failing to realize either of these condi- 
tions, and for very simple reasons. We took over 
the concept of democracy from the tiny states of 
ancient Greece, and the whole plausibility of the 
democratic idea is wrapped up with the smallness 
and homogeneity of the group upon which the real- 
ity of a general will depends. Every democracy 
rests upon the development of a real community of 
sentiment and of interest, which was, and is, pos- 
sible in a group of twenty thousand citizens united 
by natural loyalties and undivided by intense econ- 
omic rivalries. It is ludicrously impossible in a 
group of twenty million citizens suffering from the 
disease of cut-throat competition concerning just 
the things which they think make life worth living. 
The founders of modern democracy saw no differ- 
ence except in the size and complexity of the group, 
and they fondly believed (with the aid of a pathetic- 
ally simple logic) that the complexity must (since 
everyone desires exactly the same and all the time) 
lead inevitably to greater and greater harmony 
through the recognition of interdependence. 

Our first task is to shed these simple fallacies, 
and to admit what common sense and experience 
alike point to, that if we want real democracy and 
real liberty, we must drop the worhip of size and 
quantity—not only in the matter of equipment of 
life, but also in the matter of social organization. 
Plainly stated, the casual mass which we call the 
Great Society, and the casual blots upon it which 
we call the Modern Cities, are incompatible with 
democracy and democratic government. The nation 
must remain, but internal reorganization alone can 
preserve it. On the old principle (newly interpret- 
ed), of Divide and Govern, we must somehow re- 
group oursefves into smaller units resting upon 
real, not fictitious, common interests, and united 
federally with a common government. To the latter 
there will, because there must, belong the task of 
directing and planning general economic activities 
of all. But it will not attempt a uniform provi- 
sion of service, nor dictate ‘regulation of life or 
work. The smaller units must be responsibte for 
their own management and development, subject to 
the general economic direction which, alas, our im- 
potence has made necessary. How the smaller units 
may be formed, with what diversities, with unity 
determined by locality, or in the fashion of guilds 
it is useless to speculate. And the whole thing may 
be an idle dream. But without the hope of some 
such change, we may as well admit that democratic 
government is no fonger possible, that liberty is a 
worn-out concept, and that peace and security are 
beyond our reach—except as the gifts of an auto- 
cracy with an iron hand. 


NE other change is necessary. By some 
O strange freak of unwisdom, democracy not 

only invented the party system, but imposed 
it upon us so firmly that we have come to think it 
necessary. But it is, quite obviously, a device for 
inflaming differences and diverting attention from 
essentials. It makes common agreement impossible 
from the start by assuming that there must be two 
or more opposing camps, and that the camps must 
remain in antagonism all the time. Consequently, 
a common good cannot exist for them. I have yet 
to learn of any efficient management, on a large 
scale or a small, by committee or board or council, 
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working under so fatal a handicap. It is cfear that . 


the party system will have to go,—as it always has 
to go when fundamentals have to be faced and the 
game of politics abandoned,—as in war time or in 
face of a major crisis. The National Directing 
Government of the future will consist of members 
who all have the same mandate and the same aim. 
Differences of opinion, diversities of judgment or 
estimate, there will be, of course,— just as there 
will be diversities of desire among the directing 
citizens. But the very seriousness of the task to be 
done, and done daily, wilt compel the differences 
to be resolved long before they can crystallize into 
party cries. 

Once more, however, we must emphasize the 
vital distinction between then and now. To-day 
we are not trying to establish a general well-being 
consciously conceived,—our positive thought does 
not reach beyond sectional gain or advantage, with 
intermittent attention to obvious holes in the ragged 
fabric of general welfare when these become too un- 
pleasant to be disregarded. But in the future, if 
democracy is to have a future, the sote pre-occu- 
pation of the National Government wil] be with the 
planned well-being of all so far as this is dependent 
upon the admitted essentials of a satisfactory civil- 
ised life. It will not be an easy task; but it will 
not be an impossible task, for its scope is not (as 
now) unlimited. The regutation and the provision 
of specia] services which today complicate the task 
unbearably, will be delegated to the autonomous 
groups within the nation, whose citizens will ad- 
minister their affairs in an atmosphere of freedom 
limited only by the conditions of any corporate life 
and action. 








PIRANDELLO 


acters submit to their fate, looking out with the 
sad, patient eyes of beasts; others analyse them- 
selves and their plight with a god-like clarity, but 
they too, cannot escape from the very nature of 
themselves. 

But Pirandello calls himself a humourist. True 
humour, he believes, begins in man’s consciousness 
of his own existence, in the truth that man does not 
merely live his life as a tree or an animal, but also 
thinks it—has ideas about himself and his life. So 
he is an actor and a spectator at the same time. 
But man’s thinking about his life is not so swift as 
the actual process of living itself. His pictures of 
himself and his existence he believes to be exact at 
the very mument when life has already changed 
them. So arises a duality between the actual and 
man’s idea of it. The consequences of this duality 
are infinite, the multiplicity of human personali- 
ties, the impossibility of communication between 
human beings, the problem of distinguishing between 
illusion and reality. 


teatro contemporaneo” the principal themes 
employed by Pirandello and this is the sum- 
ming up given by M. Cremieux: “First of all there 
is a series of single themes; the impossible attempt 
to live life as it really is, the renunciation of living, 
the impossibility of watching one’s life, the non- 
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existence of personality since each individual is a 
chaos of contradictory forces. After this comes a 
series of relationships of men among themselves; 
to be is only to seem, each individual] is an island 
on which one can never land, men can never under- 
stand themselves. Third there are the pieces which 
have as their fundamental thesis the abyss between 
the present and the past; man’s desire to keep him- 
self as he is while everything is changing around 
him and in him, the contradiction that exists be- 
tween an individual man and the idea that other 
people have of him, the destruction of the mask 
with which man covers his own face, the acceptance 
of a mask which others impose by force, and finally, 
the triumph of the irrational.” 

Small wonder then that he was at the beginning 
of his career as a dramatist called a ‘cerebrale’, a 
pure intellectual. He knew quite well the epithets 
flung at him in a sort of stubborn anger (for how 
stubborn and angry we are when someone dares 
to jolt us rudely out of our accustomed plane of 
actuality and facile surface acceptance). How well 
he knew, and his inimitable way of retorting to such 
cries is shown in the play ‘Each In His Own Way’ 
where he makes characters discuss the play within 
the play, some championing the dramatist Piran- 
dello, others crying him down. 

He does not, however, actually fit properly under 
the ‘cerebrale’ label for, although his theme is in- 
tellectual, even metaphysical, it is essentially human 
and his characters are endowed with a fire and 
passion, a pathos and emotion, which make their 
problems press home to us with alarming reality. 


IS earlier works naturally took the form most 
H popular at the time, the short story and the 

novel. In these earlier works we find Piran- 
dello’s ideas outlined completely and to these he 
has later turned, writing a play upon the elabora- 
tion of some idea to which he had already given 
form as a short story. Thus we find a close inter- 
relation of ideas between the plays and the earlier 
works. 

The play ‘Think About It Jimmy’ is based on 
his story ‘Better Think Twice About It’; ‘The New 
Colony’ is elaborated from the sketch of a play in 
his novel ‘Suo Marito’; ‘A Matter Of No Importance’ 
—the story of a man who marries to escape mar- 
riage, is clearly from the tale ‘It’s Nothing Serious’, 
to mention only a few examples. 


N one of the best known of his early works, the 
I novel ‘The Late Mattias Pascal,’ much of Piran- 

dello’s philosophy is outlined. It is, briefly, the 
story of an analytical and introspective man who 
comes to find life with his beautiful but bad-tem- 
pered wife and her treacherous mother, impossible 
to support. He finally abandons them and having 
made a fortune at the gaming tables in Monte Carlo, 
is about to return home to try again, when he reads 
in the newspaper of his supposed suicide. Verv 
good, he decides, if he is dead, dead he will be. He 
takes another name and builds a new life for him- 
self; but alas! worry, pain and unhappiness weave 
themselves into this new life until it becomes im- 
possible. So he feigns suicide and returns in his 
own character to his home and original set of cir- 
cumstances. The antithesis between appearance 
and reality, between a man’s own idea of himself 
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and that which other people have of him, forms the 
drama of the tale. In his latest novel, ‘One, No 
One, and a Hundred Thousand,’ again we are shown 
that we are not what we believe ourselves to be but 
only what, from time to time, we make ourselves 
into, or what we seem to be to this, that, or the other 
one. 

But it is through the theatre rather than fiction 
that Pirandello has become a world famous figure. 
Here we find embodied all his philosophy in drama- 
tic form. There are one-act plays of simple human 
pathos such as ‘Sicilian Limes’ and metaphysical 
conceptions, as ‘The Man With A Flower In His 
Mouth’. But perhaps we are more familiar with 
the longer plays, with ‘Naked’, ‘Right You Are (If 
You Think so’), ‘Six Characters In Search of An 
Author,’ ‘Henry IV’, ‘Each In His Own Way’, and 
‘As You Desire Me’. The plays when first produced 
in Italy were received with considerable hostility. 
Indeed, the first performance of ‘Six Characters In 
Search Of An Author’ in the Communal Theatre, 
Rome, about 1921 caused a riot in the theatre. Since 
then, however, translations of most of the plays 
have been performed and applauded in nearly every 
country of the world. Even Hollywood, more re- 
cently affected, has produced ‘As You Desire Me’ 
with perhaps a trifle less accuracy than we might 
have desired. 


LTHOUGH ‘Henry IV’ will perhaps, by reason 
A of its poetic conception and essentially drama- 
tic plot be rated as Pirandello’s work at its 
finest, ‘Six Characters’ is so unusual in plot as well 
as in theme that we might stop a moment to examine 
it more closely. 

When the curtain rises on a practically bare 
stage there is a producer, stage manager, a group 
of actors, and so forth, assembled for the reading 
of a play. Then certain persons are announced who 
insist that they are Six Characters of an author wko 
did not actually write the play for which he had 
created them. They are in search of someone who 
will present them on the stage so that they may 
live and unfold their story. Finally they persuade 
the producer to hear them. 

The inner play which is Life to these creatures, 
centres about the character of the Father. Out of 
pity he married a woman of humble origin who 
bore him a son. Then he permitted her to leave him 
for another man with whom she was in love. When 
the woman interrupts to say that this was no noble 
gesture, but merely because he wished to be rid of 
her, the Father, analysing his own reactions, can- 
didly admits that there is some truth in the accu- 
sation. His wife gone, the Father consoled himself 
in his loneliness in a manner not unfamiliar to men. 
In the course of years he came to be the client of 
a Madame Pace, who was ostensibly a modiste. In 
her shop he met the Step-Daughter—the mother’s 
child. The mother came to the establishment in time 
to tell the Father who she was. He then took the 
family (for the other man had recently died) to live 
at his home. There the situation became unbear- 
able. The legitimate son resented the other family 


and the mother was in constant agony to justify 
herself to him. 

The characters act out their parts with terrible 
intensity, for to them it is the only reality. Then 
The characters 


the actors try to reproduce it. 
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scream aloud. The actors, they say, do not under- 
stand, can never play the story; why even they 
themselves ought not to be judged on only these few 
moments of their lives, moments conditioned by cir- 
cumstances all of which must be understood in order 
to judge them fairly. 

At one point when the characters are about to 
begin they realize that Madame Pace is missing. 
The Father suggests that all the ladies hang up 
their hats and wraps in the hope that her setting 
will bring her. It is even so. She appears almost 
at once, brought automatically into life by the set- 
ting to which she belongs. 

It is a masterly summing up of Pirandello’s- 
idea—the woman the slave, the puppet of the life 
for which she was created. 

The fiction and reality in the play are inter- 
woven with amazing skill. It is not easy to deal 
with so many planes of life,— the audience in the 
theatre among whom we number ourselves, and 
consider reality; the actors, producer, etc., on the 
stage whom the author would present as reality, the 
six characters whom the author would present as 
fictions (and as dramatic fictions possibly the only - 
stable, fixed and utterly real, as opposed to actual 
factors.) Then again the actors as they try to enact 
a story of the characters. It is a tangle of reality 
and illusion we must straighten out for ourselves. 

We cannot feel entirely unsympathetic toward 
those astonished first-nighters in Rome. 

N each of the plays there is a character whom 
I we recognize as definitely the author’s mouth- 

piece. In “Six Characters” it is the Father. To 
quote one speech which embodies much: 

“Each of us has within him a whole world of 
things, each of us his own special world. And how 
can we ever come to an understanding if I put into 
the words I utter the sense and value of things as I 
see them; while you who listen to me must inevit- 
ably translate them according to the conception of 
things which each one of you has within himself. 
We think we understand each other but we never 
really do.” 

‘Henry IV’ is the story of a man who, having be- 
come insane as a result of a fall while on the way 
to a masquerade in the costume of Henry IV, believ- 
es himself to be the King and to humour his malady 
is treated as such by everyone. When his sanity 
is restored he remains in the character allowing the 
people to believe him insane because he finds a life 
which has been fixed and bounded by history infini- 
tely preferable to the state of confusion and doubt 
into which he would be flung if he were to return 
to his own normal life. In this play it is Henry IV 
who enunciates the author’s theories. To give one 
speech: 

“Do you know what it means to find yourselves 
face to face with a madman—with one who shakes 
the foundations of all you have built up in your- 
selves, your logic, the logic of all your construc- 
tions. Madmen, lucky folk, construct without logic, 
or rather, with a logic that flies like a feather. Vol- 
uble! Voluble! Today like this and tomorrow—who 
knows! You say: ‘This cannot be’, but for them 
everything can be. You say: ‘This isn’t true!’ And 
why? Because it doesn’t seem true to you, or you, 
or you—and to a hundred thousand others! One 
must see what seems to be true to these hundred 
thousand others who are not supposed to be mad! 
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What a magnificent spectacle they afford, when 
they reason! What flowers of logic they scatter! 
I know that when I was a child I thought the moon 
in the pond was real. How many things I thought 
real! I believed everything I was told—and I was 
happy! Because it’s a terrible thing if you don’t 
hold on to that which seems true to you today—to 
that which will seem true to you tomorrow, even 
if it is the opposite of that which seemed true to 
you yesterday. I would never wish you to think, as 
I have done, on this horrible thing which really 
drives one mad: that if you were beside another and 
looking into his eyes as I one day looked into some- 
body’s eyes you might as well be a beggar before 
a door never to be opened to you, for he who does 
enter there will never be you, but someone unknown 
to you with his own different and impenetrable 
worn. .-."" 


The difference in style between this and the 
Father’s speech gives an idea of Pirandello’s infinite 
range. Sometimes short and jerky for the poor 
puzzled character who is trying to express what is, 
as yet, not wholly formed in his own mind, at other 
times flowing and lucid for him whose thinking is 
clear and sharp. But always, whether the surface 
be poetic or broken, the underlying surge of the 
philosophic theme is humorous, tragic poetry. 


‘Each in His Own Way’ rings the changes on the 
idea that not only are we, each of us, different per- 
sons to each other man we meet but also that this 
outward appearance has no stability, changing from 
moment to moment. 


‘Right You Are (If You Think So)’ leaves a wo- 
man’s actual identity forever a mystery because she 
chooses to be one person to one, and another person 
to another, cherishing the illusion which is the idea 
each of them has of her. When directly questioned 
as to who she is, she says ‘For myself I am nobody 
—I am whoever you choose to have me!’ 


It is not the actuality, the objectivity of any 
fact which matters, it is the belief in (or doubt of) 
the truth of that fact. This is demonstrated in ‘As 
You Desire Me’. 


audacity to place a mirror in the very centre of 
the stage. It is the mirror of intelligence. Man, 


while alive, lives but does not see himself. Senti- 
ment by itself is blind. I have therefore so managed 
that this blind man at a certain moment should open 
his eyes and should see himself in that mirror and 
should stand as if frozen by the unthought-of image 
of his own life’. 


Pirandello is at once facile and profound. This 
facility may worry an Anglo-Saxon who usually has 
a vague feeling that what is profound is likely to 
wear, more in the manner of a Carlyle, the aspect 
of rugged toil, the beaded brow. But Pirandello’s 
subtlety some from a precise vision. He is concen- 
tratedly absorbed and at the same time quite de- 
tached so there is extraordinary clarity of charac- 
ter dissection even in moments of highest emotion. 
He is a poet. Monotonously, yet with ever varying 
inflection, he cries that what is illusion is reality, 
and what is reality (or better, actuality) is illu- 
sion. The gossamer of metaphysical speculation he 


Prrssaacity to says of himself, ‘I have had the 
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e 
has transmuted into the fibre of vivid, pulsing 
life. There is, in Pirandello, the sting of irony 
edging a humorous pity and painting broad, bright 
highlights upon the human tragedy of life. 








Letter From Ottawa 


sue, and has cast the large federal Conservative 
headquarters into the propagandist’s most distress- 
ing quandary, what to fight and write for? The 
electors, through Mr. King’s efforts, have been suc- 
cessfully saved from thinking and their attention, 
though occasionally distracted by radio addresses 
and suppressed pamphlets, has been mainly directed 
to nourishing their distaste for Mr. Bennett. 


a political point of view have been far from 

successful. The Liberals evaded alike the de- 
fensive and the offensive. It is difficult to believe 
that the last six months has very materially improv- 
ed the position of the Conservatives in any part of 
Canada and the current estimate in Ottawa of the 
fate of the party is a defeat, if not as crushing as 
that in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, then, 
at the best, that of Ontario. Not even Mr. Stevens’ 
scintillating mantle spread over the shoulders of 
Mr. Bennett is believed to be capable of saving the 
government. The question is no longer, can the 
government be saved? The question is how much 
of the Conservative party can be saved? 


M: BENNETT’S reform efforts, therefore, from 


In such circumstances, the drive for a national 
government to save the C.P.R. shareholders is re- 
inforced by the drive to save Conservatism. But so 
far the national government movement has not pro- 
ceeded very far in either party; its strength remains 
largely confined to the expensive board rooms on 
King street and St. James street; nevertheless, there 
are those who say that before the election is held 
there will be more palpable developments in the 
merging of the two parties. More, however, than 
the wishes of the C.P.R. will be required to induce 
the Liberal party, with the glint of unshared fruits 
of office in their eye, to admit that Canada is faced 
with a great national crisis. 


In the meantime, the battle is on in the Commons 
and the Liberal and C.C.F. members are being kept 
in their seats away from platforms and committees 
that might make the fate of the government st1ll 
more pathetic. 
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Survival of French Canada 


can riots took place. A few members of the clergy 
would have favored joining forces with the rebels. 
I have seen bits of songs from their hand in parish 
records, in which they accused their bishop of sell- 
ing the country to the enemy. Some British mer- 
chants in Quebec were cautious while in doubt as 
to the American issue; their interests being at 
stake, they would jump with the cat. 

Had the clergy favoured the Union or the Ameri- 
can forces captured Quebec — they came near it; 
Montgomery fell at Quebec’s very doors—French- 
Canadians would have swung at an early date from 
the negative policy of isolation to that of neigh- 
bourly co-operation. They would have saved them- 
selves most of the political struggles that have since 
exercised their vigilance; but perhaps at the price 
of their own nationality. Semi-independent as a 
separate state, free of the colonial stigma and petty 
vexations that created nationalism, they would have 
been happily wed to the Stars and Stripes, like their 
Louisiana brothers. Satisfied, perhaps more pros- 
perous, they might today have counted themselves 
among the so-called hundred percent Americans, 
and not without reason; they had ventured to these 
shores some time earlier than the advent of the 
Mayflower. 


political feuds that awakened national con- 

sciousness, it is doubtful whether it would 
have survived without the traditions of its country 
and town folk. 


Custom, handicrafts and oral traditions for a 
long time were the outstanding features of French 
Canada. Therein lay, as in Samson’s hair, the 
secret of its vitality in the face of adverse circum- 
stances. A century after the fall of Quebec, the 
colony remained as French as on the first day, not 
in political allegiance, but in its spirit and blood. 
Its traditions continued unimpaired. The influx of 
newer elements, such as spread yearly from Paris to 
the provinces, ceased with the divorce from the moth- 
er country. Deep-seated changes renovated France 
after the Revolution and the wars of Napoleon, but 
the Saint Lawrence was too far removed for even a 
repercussion. Canadians, besides, professed no grati- 
tude for a former government that had often neglect- 
ed their interests in colonial days or relinquished 
them to Great Britain in the Treaty of Paris. They 
reluctantly accepted the saying that when the house 
is on fire no one cares for the barn. Yet the Aca- 
dians hold the same grudge for the seeming indif- 
ference of Quebec to them at the time of their dis- 
persion. 


WW sour Canada was thrown upon its own re- 


D attic French-Canada’s aloofnes and the 


sources, after the Conquest, it soon regain- 

ed confidence in itself. Its handicrafts 
largely provided for the needs of the rural popula- 
tion. Not many goods reached the rural settlements 
from the outside world. 

The most typical instance of revival was that of 
architecture and wood-carving, after 1780. Mer. 
de Laval, the first bishop of New France, had 
founded a school of arts and crafts at Cap Tour- 
mente, at an early date—1672. He realized that the 
colony could not prosper unless it were self-sup- 
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porting. Many trades were introduced here from 
the motherland. The census for 1744 holds a list of 
no less than sixty distinct handicrafts that were 
practised in Quebec alone. Some of these were pra- 
tically in the hands of guilds after the old style. 


Architecture had already gone through two per- 
iods since the beginning, that of the early masters 
and their independent successors, De Lery, the Le- 
Vasseurs, Labrosse,and many others. After the 
Conquest, two schools came into existence, those of 
the Baillarges, in Quebec, and of Quevillon, at Ile- 
Jesus, near Montreal. Their architecture was in 
keeping with the traditions of the French renais- 
sance, firmly implanted here. Wood-carving was 
practised on a large scale, from 1780 to 1850, for 
church decoration and domestic furniture. It form- 
ed the largest local industry of the day, and reach- 
ed a high point of excellence and prosperity soon 
after 1800. What is left of their work, and there is 
much of it, as well as silver work, enables us to 
judge of their high standards and personal achieve- 
ments. 

French culture not only survived after the Ces- 
sion of Quebec, but thrived for many years. 


HE clergy and religious orders were at the time 

—and even to this day—the chief guardians of 

school] education and learning. The crafts took 
care of their own perpetuity, by the system of 
masters training apprentices for a number of years. 
The school of carving, under Quevillon, at Ile-Jesus, 
is a good instance, though it lasted only from 1802 
to 1820. 


It may be remembered that Franch Canada was 
mostly rural. The bulk of its traditions was oral, 
that is, conserved and transmitted without the help 
of writing or school education, merely by word of 
mouth. Folk songs, tales, manual arts and devices 
were its innate form. The wealth of Quebec in this 
domain is hardly surpassed anywhere. Over 500 
folk song texts and 4,000 melodies have already been 
collected and are conserved at the National Museum 
at Ottawa. Many of them are of great beauty and 
antiquity. Hundreds of folk tales have been gath- 
ered. Old furniture, wood-carvings and artifacts 
are sought eagerly by dealers and museums. All 
these heirlooms have descended indirectly from the 
storehouse of ancient French troubadours, of Gothic 
and Renascence art, or of classic antiquity. Hence 
their refinement and distinction. They are the 
fruit of culture, not of rusticity. The clergy and 
the educated city people themselves are largely of 
rural stock. Thus, French Canada on the whole 
— its national traits to its traditions and country 
settlers. 


Should these traditions remain alive, survival 
might continue indefinitely, as in the past . 
but will they? 


T was enough that two Sulpician fathers of Mont- 
| treal should see James O’Donnell’s Gothic church 

in New York, to kill a Canadian tradition that 
was 150 years old. A new Notre-Dame church was 
to be erected under their direction. As they admir- 
ed the New York temple, they engaged O’Donnell 
to build one like it for them. All Quebec mistook 
the vast structure for a marvel, perhaps for its 


size; nothing like it had been seen here before. 


Protestant Gothic henceforth was the style wanted 
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in Quebec. O’Donnell in Montreal and Peachy in 
Quebec were the new law. The French renascence 
fell into disfavour. Borlinguette, heir of Baillarge 
and Quevillon, gave up his business and built rail- 
roads. Architecture was the most firmly establish- 
ed of the traditional arts in the colony; it kept hun- 
dreds of hands busy. Yet it gave way—before 1850 
—to things from without, in this instance not for 
the best. 

THER manual arts likewise have come to the 
O end of their long journey. Rural life has 

been robbed of its privacy and self-confi- 
dence. It has withered under the dust of auto- 
mobiles. Quebec is becoming industrialized. Houses 
used to be built of stone or heavy logs; their roofs 
were hipped in the old Norman fashion. They are 
being razed to the ground because the people pre- 
fer American cottages with jig-saw trimmings or 
no trimmings at all, or plain suburban match- 
boxes. Spinning and weaving still survive, but 
mostly for tourist use and only in a few counties, 
Charlevoix, Montmorency, Quebec. Folk songs and 
tales are dying out. Oral traditions and customs 
are no longer the staying power of the race. 

It reduces to what I said initially. A French- 
Caandian seeks a change; loves an adventure; is a 
creature of fashion; he hates being behind the 
times. In a word, he is adaptable. What he would 
fight to preserve, were his right to it questioned, 
he is casting aside with contempt . His heritage is 
becoming a dead letter. 

FTER years of observation, I have come to be 
A lieve that French-Canada will accept its fate 

with complacency, whatever it is, provided it 
seems to come from within. Catholicism will per- 
petuate itself in Quebec; it is a powerful institu- 
tion, but it is Roman, not French-Canadian. It does 
not concern itself primarily with language or race; 
it is universal. The language may not be so secure. 
It will be left to take care of itself. It may stay, 
though bilingualism is in the ascendant. Yet grape 
juice unawares may fill the old bottle of champagne. 
Survival in the past is no criterion for the future. 
Conditions now are different. The spirit of con- 
servatism is broken. 








Storm Over the Pacific 

support in his demand for a change, but to hold 
back his party and the public, to still the mad talk 
of secession which is heard again as it was in the 
first turbulent days of union. 

Where, then do we go from here? Mr. Pattullo, 
with difficulty, has secured from the legislature and 
his party one more year in which to get things 
changed. He will not get another year. Barring the 
sudden end of the depression, he cannot go through 
another session of the legislature without a definite 
and a drastic programme of reform, either with the 
co-operation of the federal government or without 
it. His government cannot survive another wait- 
and-see session like that which finished a few weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Pattullo had hoped that the whole economic 
and constitutional basis of Confederation would 
be revamped at an inter-provincial conference last 
year. He hoped at worst that the conference would 
be held this year. But as the election is set back 
until autumn, his hopes are waning. It is doubtful 
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that he will be able to come before his legislature 
a year hence with any new deal from Ottawa. 

What to do? Those closest to the premier say 
that he is ready, if he can get no assurances from 
either Mr. Bennett or Mr. King, to do many drastic 
things, but for the moment, to protect provincial 
credit, it is not deemed wise to reveal them. The 
C.C.F. will say that there is nothing the premier 
can do under the existing economic system. The 
government replies that the C.C.F.’s programme for 
socializing all industry is unconstitutional and 
would promptly be quashed by the federal govern- 
ment, if it were tried. If either of them has a 
definite programme, it has yet to be divulged. Your 
average British Columbian doubts that such a thing 
exists. 

HAT, the East asks, does British Columbia 
W ask of Confederation. Probably not as 

much as all the present grumblings would 
suggest. Give us a few years of reasonable pros- 
perity and we shall buckle down to the inequalities 
and lop-sided centralization of our Canadian busi- 
ness set-up as we always have. In prosperous times 
we can endure a lot out here because our land is 
rich, our resources varied, our nature optimistic and 
generous. 

Specifically, however, British Columbia through 
its government, asks for a lower tariff on the goods 
it buys in the East, and it would like to see the great 
American market opened to its lumber and other 
products by a reciprocal trade treaty. It wants the 
federal Government to underwrite the refunding of 
its provincial debt. Its legislature is unanimous 
in demanding the nationalization of public credit 
through a publicly-owned central bank to provide 
a vast programme of employment—even though only 
Mr. McGeer and a few others understand the de- 
tails of this vast monetary mechanism. British Col- 
umbia wants, in the words of Mr. Pattullo, a new 
economic system in Canada called ‘Socialized Capi- 
talism.’ 

Mr. Pattullo proposes to achieve this new deal 
by co-operating with Canada as a whole. The C.C.F. 
also would prefer a national system of socialism 
but is ready to try to produce it within this province 
alone. Time and the depression play into the hands 
of the C.C.F. for public discontent mounts. The 
government’s stock slips and recently has reached 
a new low through an unpopular $4,000,000 bridge 
scheme, the politics and stage - management of 
which was hideously bungled. They agree here now 
among the inner circle of politics that this year 
must produce something, some hope of a change in 
Ottawa, some prospect of the New Deal, of Work and 
Wages here, or the Government will blow up at the 
next session. 

The Government has no intention of blowing 
up. The radicals in it like Weir and Pearson are 
determined that if Mr. Bennett and Mr. King don’t 
offer any help, British Columbia must help itself 
in ways which may be highly unpleasant. With 
this Mr. Pattullo is said to be in full accord. And so 
we go into the federal election out here with little 
party bias, not very well satisfied with Mr. Bennett, 
not at all sure that Mr. King will be any more will- 
ing to oblige, with the feeling that, whoever wins, 
British Columbia’s members in the next Parliament 
must stand together, along with the prairie dele- 
gations, in getting us some kind of a better break. 
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Vacation 


This Summer 


* Come to Jasper for your vacation this 
summer. Jasper Park Lodge offers you 
every possible vacation inducement. 


Here is swimming in a warmed outdoor 
pool with snow-capped peaks for a back- 
ground. Here is trail riding or motoring 

. mountain climbing . . , speckled 
trout fishing in Maligne Lake where 
three, four and five pounders await your 


east. 


And here, too, is golf on a championship 
course, one that will test your skill. . . 
and a scenic thrill to compensate you 
every time you lift your head! Come to 
Jasper this year . . . for a vacation you'll 


long remember. Low summer fares. 












PREPAID SEVEN - DAY ¢ 50 
STOPOVER AT JASPER AT: 
PARK LODGE ............. 
Including room and meals. 
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TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








Amazing 
Progress 


of activity in the Soviet Union 
is being made in every sphere 


In industry, agriculture, science 
and art, outstanding achievements 
follow rapidly one upon another, 
as the socialist challenge for 
greater efforts, for better work 
is flung from Leningrad to Vladi- 
vostock—from Baku to the Arctic 
Ocean. 


“Soviet Russia Today” 


—a Canadian magazine, now in 

its twenty-first month of publica- 

tion, brings to you news, stories, 

pictures and statistical informa- 
tion about the U.S.S.R. 


Read 
“Stalin Announces Prosperity” 
in the Current issue of 
“Soviet Russia Today” 


q Subscribe Now 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
AND MAIL IT TODAY 





—< ee ee | 





‘‘Soviet Russia Today’’ C.F. 
Room 3, 514 Dundas Street W. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Please enter my subscription for ‘‘Soviet 
Russia Today’’ for 
[ ] One year 50c. [ ] Six months 30¢ 


Giecdveraidusaxeeacaee cents enclosed. 
































THE NEW GROUP 


Frank H. Underhill 


was a lieutenant in the 
Hertfordshire Regiment, 
wrote a history of the 
C.E.F. in France; he is 
known to Forum readers 
as F.H.U. ; 


. Smith-Ross 


is the author of two stud- 
ies of motion pictures, 
of a novel, and of a life of 
Catherine the Great. 


Graham Spry 
is national secretary of 
thd L.S.R. and a C.F. 
candidate. 


Margaret Sedgewick 


is an archaeologist, and a 
student of Plato. 


Morden Lazarus 
left chemistry for journal- 
ism. 


Donald Buchanan 
was the Ottawa correspond- 
entof the Toronto Satur- 
day Night, and is now in 
ome completing a life of 


W. Morrice. 


J. King Gordon 
is a former professor of 
Christian Ethics. 


. A. Havelock 
is a classicist with politi- 
cal weaknesses. 


. M. A. Grube 
is the author of a study of 
Plato. 


. A. Forsey 
is the author of a study of 
the Nova Scotia iron and 
coal industries. 


F. R. Scott 
is a constitutional lawyer, 
and a poet. 


N. A. M. Mackenzie 


is an authority on interna- 
tional law. 


Leo Kennedy 


is a poet. 


G. R. McCall 
gave up golf for business 
and business for medicine. 


Pegi Nicol 


is a member of the Cana- 
dian Group of Painters. 








The NEW 
CANADIAN FORUM 


This journal has been acquired by a new group and will in 
future pursue a much more vigorous policy in its literary 


-and political matter. 


The editorial committee is made up of people each of whom 
is recognised as an authority in his particular sphere. Their 
united efforts will be directed towards making the FORUM 
an interesting guide to the social and cultural future of 
Canada. 


COMING FEATURES --- 


FREEDOM OF PUBLIC OPINION, by J. W. Dafoe. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A RUSSIAN TOUR, by F. R. Scott. 


A short novel of the conflict of civilizations on the West 
Coast, by Marius Barbeau. 


‘THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME”—a discussion of the 
economic future by a group of economists. 


One-act plays by Canadian authors. 

Paris Correspondence by Donald W. Buchanan. 

London Correspondence by John Cripps. 

Articles by H. N. Brailsford, G. D. H. Cole, Kirby Page, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Sir Stafford Cripps. 


The FORUM will depend almost entirely on private subscrib- 
ers for its circulation. You are invited to fill in the sub- 
scription form below. 
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